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A NEW FIELD. 





The recent murder of Charles De Young, of San 
Francisco, by young Kalloch, opens up acompara- 
tively new and hitherto uncultivated field of re- 
source for the aspiring young clergy of our re- 
public. Young Kalloch is a regularly ordained 
minister of the gospel, and the fact of his being 
able to write “ D. D.’’ after his name seems to have 
inspired him with the belief that he was privi- 


ful she may be to him, and in the majority of 
cases deserts her at the first opportunity and 
thus lays the foundation for a life of misery and 
probable crime. 


tucky to take the initiative in devising effectual 
laws to curb this crime, and make its commission 
a serious matter. 
able judgment have noted how extensive are the 
evils which flow from inadequate restrictions 
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leged not only to train men’s souls jn the way they 
should go, but also to dispose of them as it suited 
hia pleasure. 
would appear that he forgot the necessary meas- 
ure of preparing his “‘ parishoner’s”’ soul for the 
place to which he proposed to send ft. 


In this latest exploit, however, it 


The Reverend (?) Kalloch, senior, expresses the 


upon the passions of unprincipled men, and 
during the past session have enacted a law which 
makes the seduction of any unmarried female of 
good repute under twenty-one years of age, under 
promise of marriage, felony, and fixes the pun- 
ishment at from one to five years in the peni- 
tentiary. ; é 
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——— 3 | ful offspring will in no way impair his usefulness 
ete months..............+. **2* air O42 | In the pulpit, but will, on the contrary, enhance 
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addressed to the publisher, 183 William street, 
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belief that this slight (!) transgression of his hope- 


his opportunities for doing good among men in 
his divine calling. While we may be allowed to 
suggest that this question will probably rest, ina 
certain degree, with the jury, we cannot for a 



















GALLERY OF FAMOUS SPORTSMEN. 





won fame in the world of sport. 


THE NATIONAL POLICE GAVETTE’S 


The immense favor which has been bestowed 
upon our “Theatrical Gallery’? of famous foot- 
light favorites, has demonstrated the popularity 
of this feature of the GAZETTE, and induced the 
management to ada a companion feature in giving 
each week the powsrait of different men who have 


moment doubt the sincerity of the opinion, as the 
career of the elder Kalloch himself fully attests it. 
Formerly a popular clergyman in the East, he 
evoluted toward a broader and more liberal view 
of life by committing adultery. His new ideas not 
being appreciated by the highly-moral broth2rs 
and sisters of Boston, he migrated to the West, 
where he progressed still further by his endeavors 
to malign and blacken the characters of men and 
women of spotless reputation. ' 
More recently, with a laudable intention of still 
further elevating his fellow-beings, Mr. Kalloch, 
pere, permitted himself to be elected Mayor of San 
Francisco by the gatellites of the great uncrushed 
Dennis Kearney. His son has realized the acme 
of civilization and free thought (or action) by mur- 
der. 


the general laws of the different states, governing 
this matter, this is a wise measure. 


cases, giving to no class any advantage over an- 
other. 


the attention of all our iaw-makers, but it is not 


to be ornaments. 


extent the rude barbarians of Manhattan with his 
dazzling style or aristocratic manners. Like many 


business would be suspended and the whole populace, 


Every one of the characters selectod will be 



























































chosen only on their merit, and because of their 
popularity, and the collection will possess a gen- 
uine value to all who take an interest in athletics. 
The many attractive features which now dis- 
tinguish the GAZETTE will be enhanced by the ad- 
dition of this novelty. Every reader who takes an 
interest in sporting matters, will appreciate this 
splendid addition, and should notify his friends 
of the fact. 


THE NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE 
OF NEW YORK 


Is now considered a standard of journalistic ex- 
cellence, everything that appears in its columns 
being the best attainable. 

Back numbers always on hand, and can be ob- 
tained by sending to thefiice of publication, 


RICHARD K. Fox, Publisher, 
183 William Street, New York. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


Photographs and Sketches mailed to this paper exclu- 
sively, if made use of, will be liberally paid for. We also 
desire to obtain the name and address af each artist and 
photographer throughout the entire country. 

G. E. B., Grinnell, Ia.—Not sensational enough. Come 
again. 

W. A. P., Oxford, O.—Sketch crowded out. Thanks for 
attention. : 

R. S., Olean, N. Y.—You can send portrait. ‘Do not care 
to make regular arrangements at your place, 

Juo., Fort Schuyler, N. ¥.—Portrait crowded out. 
be of no use for future number. Wall return. 


J. E. H. F., Meade, D. T.—Will probably make use of 
sketch. Should we do so, you will hear from us. 


F. B. M., Waco, Tex.—Received too late to find a place 
in this issue. Do not worry; he will probably turn up all 
right. 

M. H., Buffalo, N. Y.—Don’t know anything about it. 
Will make inquiry, and, if successful, will notify you in 
this column. : ° 

E. P., Danville, Ill.—Received account of the affair you 
mention from another source. Have a good correspondent 
in your vicinity. ° 

H. Von W., N. O. La.—Cannot make use of 1t. Have no 
desire to become parties to a private feud, which we 
judge the affair to be. 

E. H. W., Leadville, Col.—Thanks for your kind offer. 
Any favor we can do in return in this part of the world 
for you will be gladly and cheerfully granted. 


W. M., San Francisco, Cal.—Sketch tip-top. Will ap- 
pear in next week’snumber. You can count on this fora 
certainty, and may notify your friends of the fact. 


Carri, Elizabeth, Ind.—Pon't try to fool old inhabi- 
tants. Vou are a masculine man.” If not, you sling a 
very bold quill, and you are strong-minded at that. 


A Frienp or Justice, Carson, Nev.—If you are what you 
claim, you should send your name as a guaranty of good 
jaith. We cannot consider communications from anyone 
who hides behind a nom de plume. It isn’t safe in the first 
place, and it isn’t very manly in the correspondent who 
does it in the second. . 

1. T. C., Troy, N. Y.—1. You will find the best record of 
their liveson another page, with facts and tigures, that 
has been published. It was written expressly for the 
Poutick Gazette by one of the most reliable sporting edi- 


Will 
















ters in America. 2. Jt speaks for itself. If vou believe. 
as you express it, that the “ PoLick GazettE is the boss,’ 

why go one better and give it out loud to all vour friends. 
We haven't half begun yet. And don’t torget to tei them 
that it is published in New York, and has nue conucetion 





with any other establishment, and that there ts no other 











have so many shepherds of late left the fold to em- 
bark in new and somewhat hazardous enferprises ? 


ology a failure, and the orthodox system played 
out ? * 


The question arises, Why is this thus? Why. 


Is it because the pulpit is overstocked with sup- 
pressed and confined genius, or *‘is modern the- 


This is a question worthy of the attention of our 
most eminent divines, for the rapid strides made 
in the new departure are truly marvelous. It 
commenced with harmless and paternal kissing 
but a few brief moons since, and has already 
reached life-blood in several instances. We can- 
not but consider this a promising omen for our 
second centennial. How sweet is the contempla- 
tion of “ our own dear pastor”’ indulging in oscu- 
latory pastime with his sweet young parishioners! 
To us it seems emblematic of all that is holiest 
and most innocent between the sexes, and the fact 


that the pastor is the possessor of a pure and |: 


chaste wife is a vulgar and altogether superfluous 
consideration. ‘ 

Those clergymen who have been constrained by 
either of the above reasons to forsake.the pulpit 
are fast taking to the rostrum, as the proper place 
for men who are so far ahead of their time (vide 
the gentleman from the Nutmeg State). It is but |} 
just that they should embrace such opportunities 
to state their grievances and vindicate their in- 
jured honor, while their intellect and -elo- 
queace cannot fail to convince the public that it is 
quate the proper thing that they should be in 
health and strength and coining money as the re- 
sult of their crime, while the victim lives dis- 
honored or sleeps in a forgotten grave. 
We welcome them heartily as fellow-workers for 
the public weal, and by all means let the other 
discontented and ill-appreciated preachers “ go 
and do likewise.’‘ 


oe 


SEDUCTION A STATE PRISON OFFENSE 


It cannot but impress itself very forcibly 
on the minds of all who take an interest in 
current history that the crime of seduc-. 
tion is becoming one of ihe most prevalent in the 
calendar of vice. The cclumns of the press bear 
eloquent witness to this fact, and supply food for 
very unpleasant reflections and _ conclusions. 
Carlyle has been charged with cynicism in assert- 
ing that the society of the present day is rotten; 
but a very casual consideration of the subject will 
convince candid thinkers that there is more truth 
than anything else in the assertion. 

There seems to be a total absence of restraint in 
this particular branch of crime, and this fact sug- 
gests the theory that the laws relative thereto are 
inefficient and inade uate to its suppression. Cer- 
tain it is that hitherto those guilty of the offense 
in this state and many others have not been de- 
terred by the punishment imposed from repeat- 
ing it again and finding any number of followers 
Arrest and fine and forced marriage have been 
about the extent of the punishment, and these 
remedies are radically weak so far as justice or 
reparation is concerned. Weak, because they are 





his sweetness on a very small circle of friends who 
find him a most excellent entertainer, willing to conie 


It has been reserved for the Legislature of Ken- 


Its members with commend- 


There can be no question that, compared with 
It meets all 
It is high time that this question engaged 


probable that it will until a higher code of morals 
is adopted among the class of which they claim 








Clarence Fitz William De Vere. 


(Subject of Nlustration.] 
His most eminent nobs, Clarence Fitz William De 
Vere, of Piccadilly, London, is in town, and, strange 
to say, has not succeeded in paralyzing to any great 





of his countrymen he had imagined before leaving 
*ome that once his patrician feet were on our soil 


armed with bowie knives and revolvers, would gather 
to see how a genuine out-and-out, no-mistake swell 
from Lunnun really appeared when on his native 
’eath. But the populace did not do anything of the 
kind, and Clarence has found himself forced to waste 


down handsomely at all times and on all occasions for 
those little luxuries which are indispensable to men 
who do the “proper capah’’ about town.: In fact 
Clarence is being played for a guy to the top of his 
conceit. 

A few nights since he attended a theatre where a 
well-known company of dizzy females are doing a se- 
ries of undress acts, and expressing a desire to get 
behind the scenes where he might show the dear 
girls a real specimen of beauty, and no mistake, was 
permitted to do so. Of course they admired bim— 
they couldn’t help it, and they expressed their ad- 
miraticn so eloquently that he was led to uncork 
several bottles of wine as a small tribute to their dis- 
crimination and taste. Frisky at all times, the 
**beauties’’ became a trifle more so under the in- 
spiration of the ruby, and some remarkably high 
kicking and startling’ acrobatic feats were indulged 
in. One, more agile than the rest, actually presumed 
so far upon a short acquaintance as to turn a som- 
ersault and land her dainty continuations on his 
manly shoulders. ‘It was deuced awkward, you 
know,” said Clarence when relating the occurrence 
to his friends, “and too dem’d familiar, you know, 
quite, on a short acquaintance.’’ But such little epi- 
sodes are of course to be expected among people who 
have no respect for the conventionalities of civiliza- 
tion, and Clarence Fitz William De Vere will proba- 
bly be shocked again before he returns to the centre 
of perfection, yclept Piccadilly, Lunnun. 


A FEMALE ASSASSIN. 


What Came of Being Called a Liar—A 
Cool Murderess. 


in Muddy Fork Township, Howard County, Ark., 
one day last week, Sarah Stokes, a girl aged eighteen 
years, stabbed and instantly killed Linda Stephens, 
aged twenty, daughter of W. P. Stephens, a magis- 
trate. The two families are respectable and reside on 
adjoining farme. They have been neighbors and 
friends for many years. Some imprudent conduct of 
an elder sister of the murdered girl had been tattled 
about by Sarah, and retaliatory criticisms upon her 
own conduct coming to the ears of the latter, Sarah, 
accompanied by a married sister, rode up to Stephens’ 
gate and engaged in an angry controversy with the 
mother of the offending Stephens girl, during which 
she called Mrs. Stephens a liar. Linda, another 
daughter, the offender being absent, took up the 
quarrel in behalf of her mother, and went to the gate. 
A few hot words passed between the the two girls, 
and Linda climbed over the low fence which sepa- 
ratedthem. As she did so Miss Stokes drew from her 
riding skirt a long knife, and jumping from her horse 
dealt Miss Stephens a heavy biow in the neck. The 
point of the knife entering just above the collar bone 
and passing downward severed the carotid artery, 
jugular vein and windpipe, producing instant death. 
Miss Stokes then remounted her horse and started 
home. As she passed the ficld where Mr. Stephens 
was ploughing she called to him and told him she had 
killed his daughter. Stephens attempted to arrest 
her, but her father, who was at work in an adjacent 
field, prevented Stephens from touching her. Being 
informed of what had happened, Stokes told Steph- 
ens to take her into custody if he desired. Meantime 
the girl rode home. An inquest was held on the body 
of the dead girl, resulting in a verdict of death at the 











tempt to escape and is now undergoing preliminary 





not universal in their application to all classes. 
The rich man can easily pay fines and thus free 
himself from unpleasant complicaiions. Not se 
with his impecunious Zellow-sinuer, aithough the 
The 


offense is equally great in both, latter is 





paper of its kind that will compare w ith it. 


obliged to mate with his victim, however distaste- 


fence and that Miss Stokes only acted in self-defence. 
It is 


the sister of the 


mity. 


ment. 
tle girl, but one who possesses all of a woman’s 


hands of Sarah Stokes. The murderess made no at- 


examination. The defence claim that Miss Stephens 
had a large stone in her hand when she got over the 


claimed by the prosecution that she went around 
/ to Stephens’ house for the express purpose of killing | 
deceased, with whom she was at en- 
Fortunately for her she happened to be absent 


" PRECOCIOUS AND ‘GIDDY. 





For What Love Dare, that Dare Love 


Attempt—Young and Wilful—A Romeo 
and His Juliet—Matrimony as a Cloak 
For Sin. 





Corning, N. Y., has been indulging in an elope- 
On the night of Wednesday of last week a lit- 


instincts, the fourteen-year old daughter of Mr. 
Rozell, a well-to-do farmer living three miles south 
of this village, stole from her father’s house and was 
privately married to a young man of twenty-seven, 
the son cfa neighbor. The facts of the case are sub- 
stantially. as follows : 

Two years ago. when the girl was but twelve, 
George Ellison, the young man in question, bought 


of the girl’s father a small, unimproved farm, and 
began clearing it of brush. This wild land lay be- 


tween the house of Mr. Rozell and the district school 
house, and a path running through it was the girl’s 
route to school, going alone to and from—as her 
father’s house was somewhat isolated from neighbors. 
It was noticed that the girl was late at school and 
late at home nights, and outsiders, acquainted with 
the circumstances, began tu hint at an improper in- 
timacy between the couple. In fact, it became gen- 
erally known that the fellow had robbed the child, in 
years, of her virtue, yet no one, for a long time, had 
the heart to acquaint the parents of the indiscretions 
of the daughter. 

This was kept up for a year or more, when an 
inkling of the current reports circulating in the 
neighborhood was borne to the parents’ ears, and 
a hurricane of wrath was the result. The young 
man wassummarily forbidden the house and the 
girl placed in strict surveilance. But Cupid, the in- 
genious little rogue, was too fruitful in expedients 
and clandestine meetings were planned and carried 
out to the complete satisfaction of the amorous 
couple. The young man, goaded on by the sarcasm 
of cop:panions, openly avowed his determination to 
marry her on the first opportunity. Three times an 
elopement was planned and was unsuccessful, owing 
to the increasing watchfulness of the ‘pater 
familias.’’ For a week before the successful attempt 
the girl had expresssed and carried out a desire of 
sleeping in a front bedroom opening into the parlor 
and this in turn on to the porch. The father had 
taken care however that the doors were secureiy 
locked. On the night in question he had made his 
usual inspection of the door and retired to his room 
confident of his daughter’s security. 

At one o’clock the old gentleman was awakened by 
the slamming of a door. He jumped from bed and 
hastened out on the stoop to find the front door of 
the parlor wide open. An inspection of the back 
showed that it had been forced. He hastened to his 
daughter’s room; it was empty, the bed undisturbed. 
Cupid had triumphed. It turned out the next day 
that the services of Justice Ricker had been secured, 
and the couple married at the residence of the young 
man’s father at 11 0’clock. People, while despising 
the man for his conduct with the girl, can but admit 
that she is safer under the cloak that matrimony 
throws over her actions, but the parents are discon- 
solate, the father threatening vengeance dire on tbe 
young man. 


—M⸗ 
eos 


DIDN’T HOLD OUT. 








And the Wretch Wants to Compromise 
the Affair for Twenty-five Cents—She 
Wants $10,000. 





Capiz, O., May 3.—The Court has been enlivened for 
sume time back with a novel breach of promise suit. 
The parties in the caso are Miss Rebecca Hoff, a maiden 
lady of forty, from North township, and Mr. John 
Thomas Hiesler, a widower of thirty-six summers, 
from German township. Miss Hoff claims she has 
been damaged by Heisler to the extent of $10,000 in 
his failure to fulfil an alleged marriage contract. 
The trouble commenced one evening in June of 1879, 
when Miss Hoff claims Heisler was introduced to her 
and the two sat up all night. It appears to have 
been a case of ‘“‘mash at first sight,” and although 
he didn’t just get down on his knee and pop the 
question in the most approved style, he asked her, if 
a man should propose te marry her if she would join 
hischurch. This, on its face, could hardly be con- 
sidered a proposal, but taken with the fact that he 
had his arms around her waist all night, even 

GOING TO SLEEP 

in that posture, it looks like he might have meai:t 
more than he said. The next morning the plaintit!’s 
witnesses testify, Heisler had concluded to take cut 
marriage permits and get spliced at once, but tlc 
bride, prospective, was not ready and preferred to 
wait a few weeks. 

The next day after Heisler left, he received a letter 
from Miss H., as was requested—a love letter, as 1t 
were—stating that she had enjoyed herself ever > 
much the night he was there and that she had be! 
lonely ever since, etc., etc. In reply he wrote a ,u>- 
ing epistle which he closed by saying, 

** My pen is bad, my ink is pale, 
My love for you will never fail !”’ 
But alas, for human weakness! His affec'ions 
out as soon as made. It couldn’t stand the 
MEDDLING TONGUES OF NEIGHBORS, 
as alleged, and in a few days he found anothe! 
ject tor his affection. On the evening before his 
ding, thinking there might be trouble, he called \) 
Miss Hoff to arrange a compromise. To effect this! 
offered hera new dress worth five dollars, or twe™')- 
five cents cash down. This, she says, she consid’ d 
as an insult, and replied that she would not on'y' 
that but agood deal more. Whether she wil! 


more or not will be decided by the jury, whi 


out as we go to press. 
The youth who atierded the trial were muc! 
by the letters read. One especially, from tt 


was equal to a chapter from Naphey’s Ms 





en the morning of the killing. 











Guide. 
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“TIVE DALAL, 


An Occasion of Festivity Turned Into 
One of Bloodshed and 
Rioting. 


A REGULAR OUT-AND-OUT CRANK. 


What a Fit of Temper Led to, and 
What it Cost. 


A LONG-REMEMBERED SUNDAY. 





{Subject of Illustration.! 

The annual May Day festivities near Paterson, N. J., 
were on the 2d interrupted by a murder and the most 
serious riot that has ever occurred in that section ot 
the country. The greatest uproar and excitement 
prevailed all throvgh the day, and when near noon 
Sheriff Van Voorhies and Mayor Graham began the 
swearing in of a large number of men to be used as 
militia for the purpose of bringing relief to a platoon 
of police who, with the murderer in custody, were 
besieged in a house by a howling and inturiated mob, 
the streets of Paterson had the appearance they bore 
in the most exciting period of the war. The smoking 
ruins of the house and barn, which the mob had 
burned with a view to destroying its occupants, bore 
evidence to the feelings of the crowd. The scene of 
the usual May festivities, as well as of the murder and 
riot, was Garret Rock. On the the first fair Sunday 
in May the larger part of the population of Paterson 
arises at about J a. M., and proceed to the summit of 
the highest rock in the chain of the Watchung Moun- 
tains, there to give a fitting welcome to spring. 
Neither the Floralia of the Romans, the Maypole of 
the Britons nor the Baltein Day of the Scots was ever 
celebrated with more enthusiasm. 

These festivities, which are now observed by all 
classes in Paterson, owe their origin to German my- 
thology. Tacitus speaks of them; and even to this 
day it is customary in most parts of the Fatherland 
’ for young and old to go to the fields on a fair day in 
May, 

GATHER THE DEWS OF MORN, 
which on that day are endowed with supernatural 
powers, and indulge in various sports, all classed 
under the name of “‘ Maying.’’ In Paterson these 
home customs were revived many years ago by the 
local German singing societies, and even to this day 
is the management of the festivities intrusted to 
them. Facing the city of Paterson is a large rock, a 
part of a ridge of mountains. The mountain itself 
was formerly called First Mountain, from the fact 
that it is the first spot of land seen from a vessel ap- 
proaching New York harbor. It has the appearance 
of an immense slab hundreds of feet in width and 
height, and derived its name of Garret from the fact 
that about the year 1835 a man named Garret fell 
down its precipitous side and was dashed to pieces on 
the crags below. Several years after that a band of 
outlaws planted their flag on the rocks and fora long 
time bade defiance to the law. Since then the dense 
woods of stately pines have been the rendezvous of 
tramps and robbers, and few persons dare to penetrate 
their depths unless prepared tor a hostile encounter. 
On the morning in question everything, however, 
seemed to be peaceful, and the time and place seemed 
to be consecrated to poetry and music. Shortly after 
3 o’clock the various societies—the Arion, the Ger- 
mania, the Gruetli Maennerchor, the Lasalle Maen- 
nerchor, the Quartet Club, the Double Quartet, the 
Helvetia, the Schillerbund and a brass and string 
band arrived. Fully three thousand people were 
present to hail the rising of the sun. The festivities 
were at their height when at about 7 o’clock the mer- 
riment was interrupted by the discharge of a musket, 
and : 
THE DYING SHRIEK OF A YOUNG MAN, 

and the immense throng gathered on a green pasture 
ground a little to the left of the rock. The cause of 
the trouble was soon ascertained. William Dalzell,a 
notorious desperado, had shot and killed Joxeph Van 
Houten, a young carpenter, who, in company with 
his betrothed, had come to welcome the advent of 
May. It appears that a man named Johnson owned 
a small piece of pasture, on which there was a house 
and barn. This had been let to Dalzell, who in com- 
pany with his son, had threatened to kill anybody 
who stepped on the turf. The field nut being en- 
closed was soon encroached upon by the crowd. Dal- 
zell picked up a stone and threw it at a bo}, striking 
him in the back and wounding him quite severely. 
In the meantime a number ot gentlemen and ladies 
were crossing the field at another point. Young Dal- 
zell told them to keep offin rather rough language, 
and as they did not heed him he struck the young 
man Joseph Van Houten in the face with his fist and 
followed it up with a blow with a club. Young Dal- 
zell and Van Houten then clinched and a rough and 
tumble fight ensued. The older Dalzell was in the 
meantime frightening others off the field by pointing 
a large double-barrelled gun at them. Seeing the 
tight between his son and Van Houten he rushed up 
and discharged the contents of one barrel at Van 
Houten, and followed tbis up by discharging the 
other barrel into the crowd. The shot struck Van 
Houten in the stomach; he arose, reeled and with a 
cry fell to the ground dead, his entrails protruding 
‘rom the ghastly wouud, The crowd scattered and 
the two Dalzells retreated to the house, This was a2- 
teDanted, the Dalzells residing in the city of Pater- 
on. Soon tbe crowd again assembled, when it was 


pected. Parts of the charge of the second shot had 
entered the face and forehead of Joseph Murphy, who 
stood near Van Houten, disfiguring him in a frightful 
manner. Another man had been shot in the back, 
another displayed a lacerated hand and a young lady 
received a number of shot in the left leg. 


TURNING UPON THE DESPERADO. 

Soon the wildest excitement prevailed. The ladies 
and less courageous men fied from the scene in all 
directions, and many were the bruises received in 
the anxious endeavors of the larger part .of the 
crowd to leave the mountain. A numbervf men 
had, however, gathered at the bloody scene, and but 
one feeling seemed to exist, and that was that Dalzell 
should expiate his crime then and there. As the 
crowd increased the fury augmented, and soon an 
advance was made on the house. A few little girle 
who unconsciously had wandered near }t were or- 
dered back by Dalzell,and as they did not at once 
retreat be fired at them, doing, however, very little 
iojury. Dalszell then reloaded his gun and fired sev- 
eral shots into the crowd, whicb, however, remained 
ata distance. The house, situated on an eminence, 
commanded the situation, and so for some time the 
crowd satisfied itself with surrounding the place to 
prevent the man’s escape. Soon, however, a detach- 
ment proceeded to the barn and set fire to it. The 
wind was blowing directly toward the house, and 
the situation of the Dalzells was becoming truly 
critical. The barn, with its contents of live stock, 
was soon destroyed. The pigpen, with its squealing 
porkers, followed, and soon the fire was communica- 
ted to the house. The progress of the flames war 
welcomed with enthusiastic cheers by the dense 
crowd, and when the roof of the house caught fire a 
roar of delight ascended. At this moment a number 
of constables and police arrived, Dalzell yelled to 
them and they rushed to the house. Taking advan- 
tage of the dense smoke which enveloped the house 
ou one side, the constabulary and the Dalzells left 
the house, but soon the crowd saw them crossing a 
neighboring field and at once started in hot pursuit, 
| catching up with them near a house. A hot fight en- 
sued, in which the Dalzells and the police were badly 
beaten with stones and fists, but finally succeeded in 
gaining the house and closing the door against the 
mob. The house they had left was soon in ruins. 
A long rope, with a noose attached, which had been 
thrown over a branch of a tree, was removed and 
taken to a tree in the sight of the house in which the 
Dalzells were now confined. After a siege of several 
hours, during which the mob made several ineffectu- 
al attempts to force the doors, being beaten by the 
clubs of the police and constables, another detach- 
ment of the latter arrived and gained admission to 
the house. A sortie was determined upon, and the 
police, with the Dalzells in the centre, left the house 
and ran toward another house not far distant. A fe- 
rocious yell from the crowd was the signal for 
another attack, and soon a regular battle ensued. 
At one time the crowd succeeded in seizing Dalzoll, 
aud they were carrying him in triumph, amid shouts 
and loud vociferations, to the tree on which the 
noose had been placed, when the police made a bold 
charge, and by the free use of pistols and clubs suc- 
ceeded in again obtaining possession of their prison- 
er and in gaining the third house. This was at once 
surrounded by the mob, determined that Dalzell 


SHOULD NOT ESCAPE FROM THEM. 

As a large portion of the mob consisted of Irish and 
German Catholics, it was deemed expedient to call on 
the Catholic clergy. Rev. William McNulty arrived at 
the scene about two o’clock in the afternoon and ex-. 
horted the mob to allow the incarceration of the 
priso er. Mayor Graham also addressed them, and 
both were listened to attentively, no disrespect being 
shown them. While the attention of the crowd was 
thus distracted, and after most of them had gathered 
cround the speakers, Sheriff Van Voorhies took the 
prisoner from the house by the rear entrance. The 
police and special constables had, however, not pro- 
ceeded ten paces before three of the mob who had 
remained to watch that side of the house discovered 
them and with « savage whoop at once proceeded to 
the attack. The whole mob soon followed and leit 
the speakera to themselves. Sheriff Van Voorhies 
had, however, already hustled the prisoner into the 
coach in which Rev. Mr. McNulty had arrived, and 
the horses were whipped to the top of their speed. 
To protect the prisoner from stoning the priest 
mounted the top of the vehicle and stood there for 
some time. The howling mob followed, some catch- 
ing up with the coach and clambering up its sides or 
hanging on the springs. They were, however, beaten 
off by the Sheriff and coachman and the coach soon 
distanced the mob and was rapidly driven in the di- 
rection of the Essex county Penitentiary, at Caldwell. 
The infuriated crowd, nearly frenzied by the disap- 
pearance of their prey, thinking that Dalzell would 
be taken to the jail or lock-up at once proceeded to 
those places aud created a general uproar in the city. 
When it was reported that he had been taken to 
Caldwell a number at once started for that place. 
Where Dalzell really was hidden was known only to 
the authorities, the story of his being taken to Cald- 
well being discredited on account of the evident 
anxiety of the authorities relative to the arrival of 
the military and from the fact that they had tele- 
graphed to Governor McClellan for more help. At 
Newark, General Plume had several companies ready 
to move at a moment’s notice; but the order for the 
militia was countermanded. 

DALZELL’5 DEFENCE. 

The trvth was that he had been taken to Newark, 
where he arrived at noon, and was taken to the First 
precinct station house in the rear of the City Hall. 
To Sheriff Van Voorhies, Detective Deguan and Con- 
stable Reilly, who accompanied him, he gave the foi- 
lowing version of the tragic occurrence in the morn- 


|He was charged with having acted in a suspicious 


the Germans were a number of loafers and hangers- 
on. Dalzell made no objection to the party using his 
grounds, but when the roughs began to break down 
his fences and otherwise make themselves disagree- 
able he remunstrated with them. They answered bim 
with scoffs and jeers and abusive epithets. Finally 
they began to throw ston:s at him. By this time his 
son, &@ young man twenty-two years of age, appeared 
on the scene. Naturally he sided with his father, 
and with him became the object of jeers and stones 
from the loafers. One of the stones struck the elder 
Dalzell in the face while he leaned against a fence. It 
knocked him over and at the same time accidentally 
discharged one chamber of the double-barreled gun 
which he held in his hand. Its contents entered the 
groin of Edward Van Houten, killing him almost in- 
stantly. The crowd then madea rush for the Dalzells, 
who took shelter in the empty house, and there, until 
a few officers arrived, he held every one at bay, threat- 
ening to shoot the first mau that attempted to enter. 
A storm of stones rattled about the place. Some of 
the besiegers succeeded in setting fire to it and the 
Dalzells and officers had to seek another house. At 
length Sheriff Van Voorhies appeared with a coach 
and succeeded in rescuing the prisoner. 
THE MURDERER. 
William Dalzell is perhaps the most desperate char- 
acter in Paterson. He is about sixty yeurs of age, and 
has spent the greater part of his life in strife. Of a 
violent temper, he has been repeatedly before the 
courts for attempts at murder, but-_has never suffered 
the penalty of his violence. Only lately he burled a 
five-pound weight at a man, striking him in the head 
so that for some time his life was despaired of. Such 
was his character for quarreling that most of the 
residents of Paterson were in dread of him and none 
expected to see him die except ‘“ with his boots on.” 
A violent Orangeman, it was his particular delight to 
revile the Pope, the Irish and Americans when in 
presence of Catholics, Irishmen or native born citi- 
zens, and he figured conspicuously in many a fight 
in consequence. Despised by most of his fellow- 
townsmen, he seemed to glory in their hatred. While 
the siege was in progress, many of the most promi 
nent citizens of Paterson expressed a desire to see 
the crowd successful in its attempts at lynching, and 
this hope was freely expressed in the streets. Dalzell 
was everywhere denounced as a worthless bully who 
well merited the punishment the crowd desired to 
impose upon him. 

His trial will take place soon, and nothing can pre- 
vent him from meeting with the penalty. 
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DON’T HANG AROUND 





The Back Yard After Dark Looking 
after Pretty Girls— Mr. Ashwood’s 
Adventure. 





Among the prisoners brought before acting Mayor 
O’Donnell of Pittsburg, Pa., one morning Jast week 
for a hearing was one Thomas Ashwood, a well- 
dressed, fine-looking man, apparently about thirty- 
five years ofage. A numberof witnesses were called 
to tell what they knew about him and his offense. 


manner in the back yard of Mre. Balmfield’s house, on 
Twenty-second street, between § and 9 the previous 
night. Mrs. Balmfield happened out in the yard, 
and, supposing him to be laying:a plot to rob them, 
called in a policeman, who landed him safely in the 
Twelfth Ward lockup. 

Present at the hearing was a nobby little belle 
named Mary Colter, aged, according to her own 
statement, nineteen years. Whenrasked to tell what 
she knew about the case she related that she was a 
niece of Mrs. Balmfield, having come to her house 
about two months ago from Lockport, in the State of 
New York, where she had served at the prisoner’s 
house as a domestic. Ashwood lived in style there, 
was fascinating and all that, and since she came here 
she had been corresponding with him. Her aunt, 
however, had taken possession of the letters and re- 
duced them in the stove. She said her home was in 
Toronto, Canada, and that her father was one of the 
wealtbiest and most influential citizens of that place, 
but she didn’t explain how she came to leave home. 
She supposed that Ashwood was here to see her, and 
thought he had no intention of committing larceny. 

The captive was given a chance to tell what he 
knew about himeelf, and corroborated what the girl 
said. He said that the girl was so badly abused by 
her father—her mother being dead—that she left 
home and strayed to Lockport, and, on meeting her, 
he was so favorably impressed with her that he em- 
ployed her asa servant girl. He found out where she 
lived in Pittsburg, and had come to take her back 
with him; that was his object in visiting her aunt’s 
house last night. 

As no evidence could be brought to indicate that 
Ashwood was a burglar, he was released. 

It is said that he is a married man, and has a fami- 
ly in Lockport. Why he came here to take away the 
girl he left unexplained; but there is undoubtedly a 
sensation in the background. 
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So Much For Buckingham. 











Mrs. Kate E. Pettit, wife of William B. Pettit, who 
is well known in hotel and base-ball circles, has been 


alimony, at Indianapolis, Ind.,on proofof the adul- 
terous intercourse of her husband with Fannie Louise 
Buckingham, alias Fannie Ward, alias Sarah J. Ward, 
the actress who starred with James Melville as ‘‘ Ma- 
zeppa.”’ 

The suit was brought quietly in the Circuit Court 
and no defence was offered. The parties were married 
in January, 1869, at Cleveland, The intimacy be- 





ing: At about six o’clock in the morring, he started 


which jis situated near Garret Rock, abouta raile trom 
hie city property, His chief dewign was to exainine 
the condition ot the fenoes, Upon «rriyiuy at tho 





‘und that the :esults were worse than at first sus- 


Soon the Maying party came along. Accompavying 


from his house to yisit wuat he calls his upper farm, | 


tween Pettit and the Buckingham woman began sev- 


granted an absolute divorce, with $300 per annum: 


LOVED BY THE LADIES 


And Hung by the Men—All Because 
He Was Jealous—An Exciting Execu- 
tion. 


Lucien Notsinger was hanged at Gainesville, Texas, 
on May ist, for the murder of Willis Cline on the 
night of August 7, 1878. The culprit ascended the 
scaffold at 4p. m., amid murmurings of sympathy. 
Ten thousand people were present. As the sheriff was 
adjusting the rope to the beam an ineffectual effort 
to cut it was made by a desperado. The mutterings 
of the crowd grew louder and louder, until they 
swelled into a perfect storm, demanding his release. 
With cries of “‘ Turn bim loose,”’ a rush was made for 
the gallows, which was stayed by the sheriff and his 
deputies with shotguns and pistols. The crowd was 
stampeded, and women and children were run oyer 
by men, vehicles, and horses rushing to the rear. 
Quiet being restored, the prisoner addressed the ex- 
cited multitude, protesting for the first time his in- 
nocence. A second attempt at rescue was made, and 
again prevented by the authorities. The noose was 
then placed about Notsinger’s neck, the black cap 
drawn over his head, and his arms and feet pinioned. 
At 4:25 he was swung into eternity, dying in nine 
minutes. The body was turned over to his father for 
burial at his home in Virginia. 
Lucien Notsinger was born in Virginia about thirty 
years ago. He came to Texas since the war,and settled 
in Denton county. No navy six ever bung threaten- 
ingly around his waist, no spurs jingled as he meekly 
walked up the aisle of the country church, no sone 
brero with a snake band around it ever shadowed 
HIS FINELY-8HAPED FOREHEAD. 
A stranger, but an attractive one, he procured a situa- 
tion in a dry goods store in Dexter. For a time he 
had only one idea—strict attention to his employer's 
business and setting an example of piety for the rest 
of the world. Faithful and honest in his transac- 
tions, he attracted and retained the custom of the 
men. Pious, neat, and meek, he gained the esteem of 
the female part of the population, until he became 
the standard to guage all other men by. Among the 
rustic beauties was one who attracted his particular 
attention. She was at first cold and indifferent, but 
he pressed his suit at all times, and she at length 
promised to be his wife. Afterward she not only 
changed her mind, but deliberately married a young 
tarmer by the name of Cline. Notsinger for a while 
concealed his chagrin, but as time rolled on his mor- 
titcation found expression, and he often swore to his 
comrades that the that Cline held should not 
be long retained by him. The night of August 7, 
1878, was so insufterably hot that Mr. and Mrs. Cline 
went out on the porch of their country house to get 
the benefit of the southern breeze that came across 
the broad prairies. Late in the night Mrs. Cline was 
awakened by the report of a gun. Frightened, she 
called to her husband, but received no answer. 
Reaching over to awaken him, she placed her hands 
in something warm and damp. It was her husband's 
blood and brains. . Giving the alarm, an examination 
showed that some one had crept up to the porch, and 
with a shotgun, had literally 
BLOWED OFF THE HEAD 

of Cline. A piece of gun wadding—loose paper—was 
found where the shot was fired. It was a part of a 
paper bag used by grocers, and part of the name of 
Notsiuger’s employer on it. Suspicion was immedi- 
ately attached tohim. The paper sacks in the store 
were examined, and the one from which he tore the 
wadding was discovered. This fact, with the threats 
made by Notsinger, led to his arrest. Another man 
named Gardner was also arrested. Suspicion at 
tached to him from the fact that on the night of the 
murder two horses were hired by him, and they were 
tracked to the scene of the tragedy. Apother young 
man then stepped forth and said that Notsinger had 
asked him to go with him to the house of Cline and 
witness the murder. This modest request was re- 
fused. Notsinger then offered to pay the young man 
for his company. This was also refused. Both Not- 
singer and Gardner were indicted for the murder. 
The punishment for murder in the first degree under 
the law in force at the time tbe murder was 
committed was death. At the time of their trial the 
statute had been changed, and it was lett discretion- 
ary with the jury to affix the punishment at death or 
imprisonment for life. When the defendauts were 
arraigned they were asked, as the law required, which 
statute they desired to be tried under. Gardner se- 
lected the new statute, and the jury assessed his 
punishment at confinement in the penitentiary for 
life. But Notsinger requested to be tried under the 
old law, stating that if convicted he desired to be 
hanged rather than be sent to the penitentiary for 
life. His request was granted, and the jury assessed 
his punishment at death. Both appealed their cases, 
and both sentences were affirmed ; but before the walls 
of the penitentiary were seen by Gardner death re- 
leased him. Notsinger had never denied his guilt 
until on the gallows. From morning until night he 
has paced backward and forward in his cell. Much 
sympathy has been telt for him, and the ladies, far 
and near, have made the gloom of his cage bright 
with flowers, and tried to reconcile him to his im- 
pending fate by unstinte: gifts of delicacies and 
words of sympathy. 
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Absent Minded, 





iMubject of (Ulustration. ! 





| cral years ago, byt it only quite recently came to the 


kuowledge of the plaintiff and to Pettit's friends, It 1s | 
/ @tuatter of surprise that the announcement came not 
| sooner, for his foolish infatuation has long been } 


known to thew, and every means possible bas been 


a matter of p,reat regret. 


A whole churchtul of women were almost dying 
with enyy the ciher day, at bridgeport,Conn. One 
of the female membere camo in with two hats on her 
hoad, haying forgotten that she had put one on, and 
donved another. The rest thought it was the latest 
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farm he felt tired, and lay down under the cedars. | taken to persuade him toa different course. It ts also fasbion, and were mad 45 hops because they badn’s 


bought theirs, 
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MES. HOTCHKISS, RECENTLY ON TRIAL AT LOCKPORT, N. Y¥., ON A 
CHARGE OF POISONING HER HUSBAND. 


Was He Poisoned? 





{With Portraits. } 

In the fall of 1867 and for some time previous, George C. Hotchkiss, 
with the defendant, his wife, was living in the village of Youngstown, 
and {o all appearances was prosperous and contented, in robust health, 
and a man of good habits. About the 25th of November, during the 
absence of Mrs. Hotchkiss from home, her husband was taken with a 
bilious fever, and é relation of his living at Wilson brought Dr. Smith 
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of Lewiston to his bedside, and remedies were prescribed by the 


physician, Dr Smith attended him several times and he eventually 
recovered. Just at that time Mrs. Hotchkiss returned home, and meet- 
ing Dr. Smith at the house, introduced Dr. Wilson, who was with her, 
and gave him to understand that Dr. Wilson was the family physician 
and in future would give what medical attendance was necessary. On 
the night otf December 22nd a neighbor named Mr. Steele was aroused 
about ten o’clock by the son of Mr. Hotchkiss, who said hie father was 
dying. Mr. Steele went over to the house and found Mr. Hotchkiss ins 

stupor and unable to recognize any one. He remained with him almost 

continually up to the hour of his death, but was not allowea by Mrs. 

Hotchkiss to administer any medicines perscribed by Dr. Wilson, she 

occupying a room adjoining thatin which her husband lay and giving 
him everything he required. His condition remained unchanged until 
the morning of December 24th, when he died. Mrs. Hotchkiss was on 
trial at Lockport, N. ¥.,during the past week, and the prosecution tried 
to prove that the symptoms exhibited by him during his illness were 

the same as those produced by arsenical poisoning. Another striking 
peculiarity which they tried to develop was that the only persons who 
were in the house during those days were Mr. Steele, Mrs. Hotchkiss, 
her son and her father, and that the only doctor called was Dr. Wilson. 
Further, that after the death of Mr. Hotchkiss his wife removed to Buffalo 
with her father and son and that the young man subsequently died* 
under equally suspicious circumstances. The prosecution were unable 
to say why this investigation had been delayed so many years. The 
attention of the authorities was not called to the case until nearly a 
year ago when the body of Mr. Hotchkiss was exhumed, parts of it 
subsequently analyzed carefully, and unmistakable evidences of arsenic 
discovered, though a period of twelve years have elapsedsince the death 
of Mr. Hotchkiss. He was not possessed of any property, but his son 
had inherited the sum of $40,000 by the will of a deceased uncle. The 
theory of the prosecution was that an improper intimacy had existed 
between Mrs. Hotchkiss and Dr. Wilson, and they concocted a plan to 
poison her husband, get him out of the way and then dispose of the 
son. The father and son both died, and it would be shown that the 
conduct of both of the accused had not been such, even up to the pres- 
ent time, as should exist between a virtuous man and woman. The 
evidence on this would be competent as bearing upon the motive which 
prompted the commission of the crime. It was born of the illicit 
passion that had taken possession of them. They failed, however, to 
make out a case against the accused woman. A nolle pros was entered 





in the case of Dr. Wilson, the evidence not being sufficient to hold him. 











GEORGE ROOKE. 
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DR. WILSON, ACCUSED OF BEING AN ACCOMPLICE WITH MRS. 
HOTCHKISS. 


LovIsvIL_E, Ky., May 3.—This morning, upon opening the Citizens’ 
Bank, the cashier discovered that the vault had been entered. The 
entrance was effected by the cellar of the house in which the bank is 
situated. The house has been unoccupied for several weeks, and 
burglars had all day Sunday, beside Saturday and Sunday night, to 
work unmolested. They did not get into the main safe, but found a 
box containing $499, and a package containing $19,500 in bonds. Ten 
thousand dollars of the bonds belong to Mrs. O. 8. Brent, of Paris, 
and the rest—$9,500—are the property of Mrs. John Marshall, of 
Covington. 
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MIKE DONOVAN. 


PRINCIPALS IN THE MIDDLE-WEIGHT CHAMPION PRIZE FIGHT: $2,000 A SIDE—TO TAKE PLACE MAY 11.—PuorocgaPuep EXPRessLY FoR THE PoiGe GAZETTE BY 
J. Woop, 208 Bowxry.—See Pace 1) vos a Fun. Account or THER Lives aND Revonps. 
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GET THEE TO A NUNNERY. 
Irving, the Actor, Wishes his Wife would 
do Something of this Sort—And She 
Would Like Him to go Further. 


A divorce case will shortly come up in the English 
courts which is quite certain to arouse a consider- 
able interest in America eas wellas in England. It 
is perhaps not very generally known that Mr. Henry 
Irving, the celebrated English tragedian, was mar- 
ried some fifteen or sixteen years ago to Miss Flor- 
ence O'Callagan, an Irish lady of a good’old family. 
At the time of his marriage Mr. Irving was in a com- 
paratively humble position. He had made no repu- 
tation es an actor,and was regarded by the family 
and relatives of his bride as but little better than a 
strolling player. They strongly objected to the 
maich, not because they disliked Mr. Irving person- 
ally, but because he was an actor. The young lady 
was romantic and high spirited. The opposition 
which she met with from her friends and relations 
only seemed to make her more resolute, and she be- 
came the wife of the actor, who has since won his 
way to the highest rank in his profession. Fora 
time all went well, but when the romance of the 
affair was over the young lady conciuded that she 
had made a mistake. Perhaps Mr. Irving came to 
the same conclusion, for it is said that the lady pos- 
sessed a fiery temper and a very jealous disposition. 
While Petruchio tamed his Kate by smashing the 
chairs and china Mr. Irving does not seem to have 
followed that example, but for a while, no doubt, ex- 
pected to attain matrimonial felicity by less violent 


means. 
AN ILL-MATCHED PAIR. 


It would appear that no two persons could have been 
more unsuited to each other than were this pair. 
She was a dashing and very attractive lady, fond of 
society and attention. He was moody, reserved, ab- 
sorbed in thought, and even in private life a v.ry 
Hamlet. She has been known to say that she could 
get nothing out of her husband unless he was acting. 
He seemed to care more for his books and his studies 
than for his wife, and her imperious temper could 
not long submit to such neglect without remon- 
strance. Disagreements finally culminated in separa- 
tion by mutual consent. Mrs. Irving returned to her 
friends in Ireland, and she soon found some relief 
from her connubial disappointments in the gayety of 
fashionable society. During all these years they have 
not lived entirely apart from each other, for recon- 
ciliations have taken place from time to time, only to 
be followed by further estrangement. It is said that 
for years Mrs. Irving has endeavored to find some 
cause of complaint against her husband with the 
view of obtaining a divorce. In Chicago she might 
heve had one long ago on ¢ ccount of incompatibility 
of tenf/per, but in England the laws are more strict, 
— charges, of infidelity or cruelty, must be 

ferred. However, she thinks she can now make 
outa case, and her father, it is said, will find the 
money. If it be true that she is jealous of the Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts, Mr. Irving’s great patroness and 
friend, it is almost a matter for 

JEERS AND LAUGHTER, . 

for the Baroness is a lady of unsullied reputation and 
immense wealth, and alt..cugh she has of late taken 
the liveliest interest in Mr. Irving’s career at the Ly-. 
ceum Theatre (in his wonderful revival of the Shakes- 
pearian drama), and has been his main stay during 
his successful struggle for fame and popularity, the 
idea that she has given any cause for disagreement 
between husband and wife by her devotion to one 


whom she is proud to acknowledge as her friend ° 


should be scouted at once. It is true that last sum- 
mer Mr. Irving accompanied the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts and her friends on a cruise of her yacht in the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Irving was at thattime much in 
need of recreation on accouat of his arduous. profes- 
sional labors during the season, and it may be said 
that the Baroness by s0 doing, de- 

served the thanks of the public, 

for Mr. Irving has never played 

80 well as since returning from 

that trip. 


‘““It Serves Him Right.” 


The trial of J. W. Wade, indicted 
with the widow for the murder of 
J. G. Brown on the 3d of last Feb- 


ruary, closed at Indianapolie, 
April 29, after occupying nearly 
two weeks of the time of the crim- 
inal court. It was about noon 
wien the jury retired, and, con- 
trary to gencral expectation, they 
deliberated for eight hours be- 
fore agreeing upon a verdict. 
When it was reported there was 
an immense crowd in attendance, 
the room not being able to hold 
the people. Not since the Clem 
trial has any case attracted as 
much interest as centered about 
this. The verdict was guilty, 
fixing the punishment at death. 
Wade heard his doom without 
noving a muscle ora tremor of 
— body. He wascool and col- 
‘ted, and, turning to his at- 
"neys, said: “I don’t see how 

th Ycould have found that ver- 
dict with such testimony as they 
a before them.” On the way 
’ jail he remarked ; “** Well, it’s 

ur saat. I didn’t expect it, but 
‘ lived in the country all my 
-and I shall abide by its laws.” 

As he eniered the jail he remarked 
‘o the prisoners: “ Well boys, 
they gave it to me,” and then 
Went directly to his cell, and ap- 
Pérently to sleep. When the 
ReWs was conveyed to Mrs. Brown, 
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his paramour and co-defendant, whose trial will oc- 
cur next month, she said, emphatically : ‘It serves 
him right. He gets what he deserves. He has kept 
me from my children and he ought to die.” It 
is understood that delay in returning the verdict 
was occasioned by efforts of two jurymen to securea 
life sentence instead of hanging. The verdict was a 
surprise to many, who imagined that the jury would 
agree to a long term of imprisonment. It is the gene- 
ral expression that Mrs. Brown should hang too, as 
she is considered the guiltier of the two. 


me 


COINCIDENT HORRORS. 


An Indiana Man Dies in a Terrible De- 
lirium, and His Mistress is Stricken 
Dead by Lightning. 


[Subject of Illustration. } 

NasHVILLE, Ind., May 3.—Brown county now comes 
to the front with another sensation, which is at once 
sad and somewhat romantic. The principal characters 
in this strange sensation are Nelson Root, formerly of 
Ohio, and Mary Fievtwood, his mistress, both of 
whom met their deaths ia a very strange manner and 
almost instantaneously. The facts of the case are as 
follows: 

Mr. Root was foreman in McGregor’s stave yards, 
the largest in Southern Indiana, situated at a little 
place called Schooner, not far from here. He occu- 
pied a little hovel in this isolated spot with no com- 
panion but a half-grown boy, though he has a wife 
and children in Ohio. His alleged paramour, Mary, 
occupied a similar hut, not far distant from his, and 
it was her usual custom to go over to his house every 
few days and 

SPEND THE NIGHT. 
Root has always been a hard drinker, and a few weeks 
previous to his death he had been drinking excessive- 
ly and was Anally overcome by delirium tremens un- 
til he was almost a raving maniac. He attempted to 
butcher the boy who lived with him, and kept crying 
for help; said that armed men were trying to murder 
him. He started for the woods, and as soon as he was 
missing a search was made, and three days passed be- 
fore he was found. He had wandered through the 
lonely woods into a deep ravine, where he was dis- 
covered sitting on the wet ground beside a deep hole 
about tlhe size dug fora man’s grave, which he had 
scooped out, and in which he had probably intended 
to bury himeelf. He had his hands and mouth full 
of moss and rubhish on which he had been feeding. 
He was taken back to his hut, but all efforts to re- 
suscitate him were unavailing. He died in a few 
hours 
IN GREAT AGONY. 

On the evening of his death, his paramour, Mary, not 
knowing what had hap came over as was her 
custom, and, finding dead, broke out into long 
wails of anguish and grief, and kept it up until she 
reached her house. The strange part of the case is, 
just as she reached her own door she was struck by 8 
bolt of lightning and killed. Another woman of the 
same stripe, who lived with her, was injured serious- 
ly in thearm. This ended the lives of two unfortu- 
nate, wretches. Root’s remains were taken 
to Ohio for interment, with not a single kind dying 
‘word or request to comfort the family at home. The 
affair has caused quite a stir and excitement among 
the natives of that isolated and lonesome spot. 


— — — — 


Rescued by His Sweetheart. 
{Subject of Illustration. 

A romantic rescue is reported by the Leesbury, Fia., 
Advance: An ardent lover boarded his frail bark last 
week on Lake Eustis to visit his heart’s idol. The 
young lady stood upon the veranda watching his 
approach. She saw, too,a dark cloud rising in the 
southeast. Soon the angry-looking clouds o’erspread 
the blue canopy of heaven, the wind rapidly increased 

to a storm, and seeing her lover’s 
danger she bravely entered a boat 
to go to his rescue. As she pushed 
out from the shore she saw his 
boat make a lunge, as if maddened 
by the resistance of the waves 
and wind, and go over. No time 
was to be lost; the danger ahead 
seemed to give her the strength 
the desperate occasion required 
and afterrowing fora mile against 
wind and tide she reached the dis- 
aster, took her lover on board, 
whom she found perched upon 
the upturned boat, and rowed 
back to shore. 


Nine Murders. 


The heroic prevails in the drama 
of the west, even among amateurs, 
and what is lost in style is made 
up in action. The kitchen of the 
Bon Ton lodging-house in Bodie, 
Cal., witnessed an amateur per- 
formance of thrilling intcrest. 
There was acritical audience pres- 
ent when the curtain, a horse- 
blanket, was drawn aside. The 
piece was “ Deadwood Bill; or, 
The Roaring Waterspout of the 
fiocky Mountains,” and it opened 
with a fight between Bill and 
Pete Dickson, the terror from Tar 
Flat, for the possession of a lovely 
maiden, who wasseated in a stage- 
coach, personated by a dry-goods 
box. The fight was long and des- 
perate, and brought into play all 
the knives and pistols the actors 
could borrow. Of course, Bill 
whipped. There were nine mur- 
ders in the first act, and in the 
second four stages were robbed 
and a band of Indians routed. 
The piece was a great success. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Among the Frail and Fair in the City 
of Tricks and Trickery. 


GRACE TULLY’S DIAMOND RING. 


Jessie Still Hovers Near Where Her 
Unfaithful Ben Abideth. 


DETECTIVES AS OBSTRUOTORS. 





{With Portrait. ; 
[Special Correspondence of PoLick GazettE. | 

The number of scandals which have occurred at 
the various Washington assignati»n houses during 
the past year have resulted in serious injury to the 
business of those places. A government office girl no 
longer dares to meet her “ influence ”’ at Mrs. Adkins, 
or Madame Russell’s assignation house, knowing that 
they are nightly watched by government detectives, 
but entering a closed carriage she drives to Madeline 
Sinclair’s house, where she soon rejoices in the arms 
of the loved Congressman. 

Moreover, a8 Madeline is on the best of terms with 
the police authorities, the dangers of a raid are far 
less at her abode than at either of the assignation 
houses mentioned. 

That part of Washington, just north of the classic 
precinct known as the “ Division,’ and embraced in 
the savory region called Penn tow, has been greatly 
disturbed over a little diamond transaction which is 
the topic of conversation among the flashy men and 
*doves’’ of those localities. A Mr. Jones, having 
made considerable money in the lager beer business, 


‘bethought himself to do the generous thing by pre- 


senting Miss Grace Tully with a handsome diamond 
ring worth $250. Miss Grace was go highly elated 
with her present, that she exhibited it in the pres 
ence ofa Mr. Starr, who was so much impressed 
with the sparklers, that he borrowed them for a few 
days ‘‘to see how they would appear on the fingers 
of his intmorata,” the frail Madeline Sinclair, who oc- 
cupies a brick cottage just to the rear of the National 
Republican office. 

Madeline admired the gems so much that she was 
loth to give them up, and the result was, that Mr. 
Jones, as the next best friend of Miss Grace Tully: 
brought suit against Starr for the ring, and recov- 
ered a judgment for its value. But as Starr is very 
destitute of this world’s goods, Jones saw no other 
alternative than to bring a criminal action against 
him, which he was on the eve of instituting when 
Lizzie Snow, (whose portrait appeared in last week’s 
GazETTE), proposed the following unique compro- 
mise: She appeared before the parties litigant with 
four straws in her mouth, and bade each of them 
pull out a straw, the one drawing the shortest straw 
should be required to pay Jones $200 for the ring, and 
afterwards the ring to be raffled for in her caravan- 
sary, the proceeds to goto the party drawing the 
short straw. Lizzie, attired in her most fashionable 
“pull back,’’ bent forward, and, amid profound in- 
terest, thé drawing commenced. 

The short straw was drawn by the giddy Madeline, 
who at once handed Mr. Jones $200, when the party 
retired to the Snow mansion, where the raffle came 
off. But it was just here that the hitch came. Lizzie, 
who presided as umpire, refused to hand ever the 
proceeds to-Mideline, who won the ring, averring 
that she was not entitled to it, and that it was no 
more than her duty to pay Mr. Jones for Miss Grace’s 
ting. At last accounts Lizzie held on with energy to 
the proceeds of the raffle, and declares that she will 
expend the same in the maintenance of a reform 
school for girls, in which she takes much interest. 
The moral to thes above is that when retired beer- 
dealers invest in diamonds, they should be presented 
to girls of sufficient prudence to allow the gems to 
sparkle on none other save their own digits. At all 
events they should not be entrusted to gay young 
men who live with such questionable characters as 
Madeline Sinclair. : 

I suppose “ Rum Row * will now guiet down, and 
its denizens will resume their old avocation of drink- 
ing the stale cgntents of beer kegs, and patronizing 
all the free lunch counters in that part of our city. 

Jessie Raymond is still in the city under an as- 
sumed name. She lives in a retired boarding-house, 
and is daily watched by Senator Ben Hill’s detectives, 
lest she appear at the Senate Chamber and ruffle the 
temper of the gay Georgia Lothario. 

I learn that the PoLIce GazETTE has been and is at 
present in great demand in General Ben Lefevre’s 
district in Ohio. The General has been threstening 
to sue the GaZzETTE for libel, but he will scarcely. be 
apt to do so for two reasons: in the first place the 
article published in the Gazerre originally appeared 
in the Washington Post, and secondly, the General’s 
moral character is not like Cwsar’s wife, ‘above sus- 
picion.” ° 
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The Rhonow Tragedy. 








{With Portrait. | 

Detective Keating, on a-writ issued by Judge Smith 
of the Criminal Court of Chicago, last week effected 
the rélease of Redney Burns from the Joliet peniten- 
tiary and brought him to that city on a charge of 
being the murderer of Rhovow, a groceryman, on the 
night of March 1. It is xupposed that Burne, in com. 
pany with Nibsey Payne. went to the murdered man’s 
store for the purpose of robbery, and being opposed 
by the deceased, who slept in the store, murdered 





him by shooting. The detectives have a strong case 
on Burns, and will, they state, be able to prove that 
he fired the shot which killed Frederick Rhonow, 
while Payne rifled the money drawer in the grocery 
on Butterfield street, where the affair occurred. Pad- 
dy Conners, the third party implicated in the affair, 
has fled the city; a reward ot $400, in connection with 
the Hensley murder, is offered for bis apprehension. 
Burns has been a known thiet for many years and 
has been guilty of numerous criminal acts, among 
others the stealing of a pocket-book containing $50 
from Mrs. Clinton Briggs, for which Lieutenant Steele 
arrested him. He has been at Joliet since October 
last, serving a five years’ sentence for assault upon a 
man in Warren county. He is twenty-one years of 
age. The murder was traced to him by Austin Doyle 
by his (Conners’) possession, through the Collector’s 
office, of some scrip which was stolen from Rhonow, 
the night of the murder. 
ooo — 


DOMESTIC WOES. 








A Woman’s Prayer—Kicked out of Bed 
and Otherwise Abused—Divorce. 





Mrs. Georgie Johnson, the wife of Thomas Johnson, 
traveling agent of the drug firm of R. Macready & 
Co., Cincinnati, has filed her petition for divorce in 
the Court of Common Pleas. Thomas Johnson, the 
defendant in the case, is a brother of Mr. Johnson, of 
the law firm of Moulton, Johnson & Levy, and is well 
known in the c'ty. Mrs. Johnson makes the follow- 
ing statement regarding her troubles: “I met Thomas 
Johnson for the first time in Cincinnati on the 13th 
day of May, 1875, and was married to him in Leban- 
on, Indiana, July 7, 1875. My married life has never 
been one of happiness. In 4 few days after our mar-. 
riage he manifested an ugly disposition. He took 
me against my will among his relatives. I was very 
unhappy while with them. He knew my dissatisfac- 
tion, but would not allow me to make any change. 
He said he paid my way, and said I should remain 
where he desired me to. He never consults my 
wishes in any particular. He always took the part 
of his relatives against me. He has at different times 
been guilty of personal abuse, such as 

KICKING ME OUI OF BED 
only because our baby was disagreeable tq him. And 
when I ask him to do the least thing for our child, re- 
marks that he is no nurse. He has pulled my hair 
ind slapped me in the face. He has on many occa- 
sions violently shoved me from him when I would 
have shown him the affection due a husband from his 
wife. He has a cold, unfeeling disposition. For an 
example of the manner in which my husband has 
treated me where his relatives were concerned, upon 
one occasion I took the liberty to eat a few plums 
that my sister-in-law had bought for her table; she 
spoke very insulting, and was so abusive that I feit 
compelled to complain to her husband. When she 
found cut that I had done so, she slapped my cheek. 
She has a very overbearing dispositio:. Even the 
servant girls advised me not to put up with such in- 
lignities. My husband was absent at the time of this 
occurrence. Upon his return, I told him all about it, 
snd the only reply was that it was all my fault. He 
never resented it at all, or any of her insults. Even 
after this treatment be compelled me to remain in the 
house, although he knew I was perfectly miserable 
by sodoing. lam fond of innocent amusements and 
society, but he never takes me anywhcre, always goes 
alone and leaves me at home. At times I have tried 
to remonstrate with him, and he would always with 
an oath say, 
‘YOU STAY AT HOME!’ 

‘When I was pregnant about three months with my 
child he violently hit me on the breast, and hurt me 
so much I cried aloud with pain. On one occasion 
we went to the Walnut Street House to look at the 
tooms. We did not agree about the rooms. He struck 
and pushed me so roughly that Iecreamed aloud in 
the hall of the hotel. He has also pinched me on 
many occasions. As the old adage says, ‘A continual 
dropping will wear a stone.’ He does not regard my 
wishes in the least, and [ am fully convinced I can 
uever live with him happily and take any comfort of 
life. He is overbearing and aggravating. I beg the 
Court to grant me a divorce on these grounds, for I 
think they are sufficient grounds for a divorce. I de- 
sire my child and sufficient alimony to take care of 
my child and myself. He frequently stays out all 
night. He also gave orders to Mr. Pogue, on the 27th 
of April, not to trust me without his knowledge; went 
to purchase some articles; Mr. Pogue came up to me 
and said that my husband had given strict orders not 
to trust me. He also gave orders to R. Macready & 
Co. not to let me have any money. 1 called one day 
to get some money, and Mr. Rose, the book-keeper, 
told me my husband gave strict orders not to give me 
any without his orders. He called me a damn fool 
and a damn Junatic before Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Mc- 
Key; also speaks rough before the servants; says I 
have not got good sense. My husband’s income is 
between $2,000 and $3,000 a year; he also has some 
property.”’ 

James Goldrick, Esq., will look after Mrs. Johnson’s 
case. 
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Favorites of the Footlights. 








{With Portrait. 

Mrs. Jenny Gross, leading lady of the Carl Theatre, 
Vienna, is one of the most famous actresses on the 
European boards. Added to her great talent she pos- 
seasses beauty, and these two accomplishments Lave 
won for her the high reputation as an artiste she now 
enjoys. Her most sigpal success was attained as 
Henriette, in “*The Two Orphans,” her portraiture 
of that character being conceived to be the most 
truthful and complete ever presented. Vienna was be 
witched over the personation. The theatre-goers of 
that city, always critical and exacting, believe her to 
be without a peer. Talent has no limits,and Mrs. 
Gross has become familiar to all who love the stage. 
She has had numerous offers to come to America, and 
may some day accept, in which case she will without 
doubt become as famous here as she is at home. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON OLIVER 


Lives in Brooklyn, and His Spouse Says 
He is a Naughty Man—Therefore, She 
Prays to be Rid of Him. 





Whatever may be said of the loose morals of the 
Hub, certain it is that Boston at no time even ap- 
proaches the City of Churches in the number and fre- 
quency of its scandals. Though Brooklyn has long 
since outstripped all other American cities in this 
respect, and has even rivaled Paris, it seems not to be 
content, but rather to be intent on illustrating that 
facilis descensus Averno est. The latest addition to the 
already long list of deserted hearthstones, children 
deprived of a father’s or mother’s care, maids mourn- 
ing the loss of recreant lovers, and mivnis*‘ers who 
preach but violate the seventh commandment, is the 
suit of Josephine Oliver for absolute divorce from her 
spouse. This worthy rejoices in the name of Thomas 
Jefferson, but, if his wife’s story be true, his character 
is the very opposite of the dead president’s. 

It is hardly more than a year since the nuptial knot 
which the court is now asked to sever, was tied with 
all formality by a Brooklyn divine. Mrs. Oliver was 
then, as she is now, young, petite and sympathetic, 
and deeply in love with Thomas Jefferson Oliver. In- 
deed, notwithstanding the tact that her short married 
life has had more thorns thau roses, she still avows 
her love for 

HER DERELICT “‘ HUBBY ” 

Both parties are residents of Brooklyn, the air of 
which is said to breed discontent and cussedness, and 
have been residing at 179 Nassau street, in that city. 
The alleged naughtiness of Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
Oliver covers a period from March, 1879, down to April 
14 last, on which day the suit was brought. Oliver’s 
particeps criminis is stated to have been a woman 
named Mrs. Bingham, alias Private Detective Moore, 
who is said to have figured quite extensively in suits 
for dissolution of life partnerships in Brooklyn 
courts. The story of Mrs. Oliver’s troubles, as 
gleaned from the complaint in the action, is as fol- 
lows: 

Shortly after they were brought under the unit 
rule, the sup; osed lord and master became addicted 
to staying out “late o’ nights,”’ and instead of mend- 
ing his ways, on being remonstrated with, this model 
Brooklyn husband is alleged to have stayed away 
from his bride for days together. Of course, Mis. 
Oliver would not tamely submit to such treatment, 
and consulted friends as to what course to pursue. 
Just what advice these friends gave is not known, but 
it is fair to infer that whatever it was, its true found- 
ation was gossip. 

However, her attention was directed to Mrs. Bing- 
ham, and she states as her belief that during the 
time Thomas was absent from her, he was lavishing 
his affectiors on Mre. Bingham. Mrs. Oliver further 
alleges that she received several epistles, couched in 
the most 

VULGAR AND OFFENSIVE LANGUAGE, 
which she believes were indited by Mrs. Bingham. 
The further allegation is made that Thomas has de- 
serted his only lawful wife, and is now seeking hap- 
piness in the society of Mrs. Bingham. 

This, it would appear, is not the only cause of Mrs. 
Oliver’s grievance, for she alleges that she has no 
means of support, but that the faithless Thomas is 
squandering his $4,000 annual income on Mrs. Bing 
ham, in purchases of jewelry, bijouterie, bric-a-brac, 
and other outward and visible signs of an inward and 
all-confiding affection. On the 5th of last month 
Oliver played the role of a repentant sinner, and 
seeking his wife, eat humble pie for several hours, 
during the course of which he told her that he would 
gladly come back to her, but—and then sobs and 
kisses are supposed to have emphasized his remarks— 
he was afraid tbat if he did so Mrs. Bingham would 
soil the sidewalk with his life blood. He earnestly 
besought his Josie to aid him in 

RIDDING HIMSELF OF HIS BETE NOIR, 

and suggested tbat she might do so by suing Mrs. 
Bingham for alienating his affections the same as 
Mrs. Rriemann sued the widow Paasch. Mrs. Oliver 
consented to do so, and accordingly consulted lawyer 
Pladwell, who wrote a threatening letter to Mrs. 
Bingham, which, however, qnly resulted in bringing 
a reply from Mrs. Bingham’s lawyer denying that his 
fair client had aught to do with the fickle Thomas. 

Thomas failed to mend his ways, and Mrs. Oliver 
finally instituted the present suit. It is stated that 
Thomas made the declaration on being served with 
the papers that he did not care for the divorce, but 
he did object to paying alimony al) Mis life, and 
wanted to know what sum Mrs. Oliver would take in 
gross and release all claim for alimony. Mrs. Oliver 
placed the figure at $4,000, which Thomas considered 
too high. It is said that Thomas has made up with 
his wife and they are now living together. The suit, 
however, is still pending. 
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A Rotten Pillar. 








[With Portrait. } 

CLay CENTRE, Kas., April 22.—Quite a sensation is 
being created in our county over the shortcomings of 
one of the pillars of the M. E. Church, a farmer of 
large means and having a wife and four children, Mr. 
W. A. Lewis. The events of the past few weeks have 
brought him out in his true colofs. If rumor is true, 
and everything pointe to its certainty, he has been 
nothing less than a libertine of the darkest dye for 
years past. His misdoings with other men’s wives 
and daughters are just coming to light. The direct 
cause of stirring it all up was his outrage of a poor, 
feeble girl, only a short time since. It seems he has 
been intimate with the family; and coming to them 
one day he brought both young ladies with him, but 
in the afternoon he managed to send one of them 
home. Toward evening he took the other in his 


wagon, and two or three miles from town drove off of ' 





the road, stopped his team and accomplished his 
hellish design. The girl’s family are highly respect- 
ed, and an effort has been made to keep things quiet 
and not let it get out, but such things will get out, 
and it is now rumored that a committee of six or 
seven visited the house ot Mr. Lewis and told him 
that he must leave the state and he obeyed the sum. 
mons. His wife was in town to-day with a full power 
of attorney to attend to his business. 


KENNY, THE KILLER. 








Slicing His Son With a Butcher-Knife 
While His Wife Stood Looking on, 
Powerless to Interfere. 


A frightful tragedy occurred at Rochester, N. Y., on 
the 30th ult. William Kenny, a farmer, living on a 
farm a short distance from the town, has for some 
time past been addicted to drink, and frequently came 
home in an intoxicated condition. On these occa- 
sions he would abuse his family and exhibit the 
greatest violence toward his wife, who is a delicate 
woman, and utterly unable to protect herself from 
the assaults of her furious spouse. Kenny has often 
beaten and otherwise maltreated her, and the poor 
woman has been living in the very shadow of death 
from these constant attacks. 

He came home on the above date grossly intoxi- 
cated and evidently furiously excited. His first move 
was to order his wife to go into the lots where the 
ccws were then grazing and milk them. She refused 
and he then turned to his son and ordered him to do 
the work. The lad obeyed, took up the milking pails 
and started for the pasturage. 

The drunken father stood by the open door way of 
the house watching his son’s receding form and occa- 
sionally glaring at the shrinking form of bis wife who 
was standing a few feet from his side. His excited 
appearance 





FRIGHTENED THE WOMAN, 

and she started to follow her son, as she afterward 
stated, toavoid being murdered, for she felt sure that 
her husband intended to kill her as soon as the boy 
was out of sight. 

After milking the cows, the mother and son re- 
turned to the house. Upon reaching the door it was 
found to be fastened on the inside. Kenny could be 
heard moving about, however, and the young fellow 
called out to his father: 

** Open the door.” 

Kenny replied, savagely, ‘‘ I won’t.” 

“Tf you don’t,”’ said the young man, “I will burst 
it open.”’ 

To this Kenny yelled out, “If you do I will kill 
you.” 

Mrs. Kenny endeavored to dissuade her son from 
placing his shoulder against the panels of the door, 
exerted all his strength, and forced it from its hinges, 
almost falling upon the floor of the hall as the door 
gave way. : 

Inside the ball stood Kenny with a huge butcher’s 
knife in his hand waiting the appearance of his son. 
In an instant, befure the young man could recover 
himself or adopt the slightest precaution to protect 
his life, the infuriated monster sprang forward, seized 
his son by the throat with one hand and with the 
other dealt him a frightful blow ia the stomach com- 
pletely severing his bowels, and 

HURLING HIM TO THE FLOOR 
bathed in blood which spurted in a hideous crimson 
stream over the fallen door and clean-swept hall- 
way. 

The horror-stricken mother stood as if petrified 
with fear, and was unable tomove. The bloody spec- 
tacle before her, however, soou brought her to her 
senses, and she turned shrieking from the spot toward 
a neighbor’s house, to procure assistance. 

The sound of his wife’s voice lent additional fury to 
the murderer, and he followed her, brandishing the 
bloody weapon and threatening her with death if he 
caught her. Fortunately for the woman, she succeed- 
ed in making her escape, and reached the neighbor’s 
house in safety. 

Kenny, perceiving that his intended victim had 
eluded him, started to return to where his son lay 
weltering in his blood, probably with the intention 
of inflicting additional wounds upon the body. In 
this, however, he was forestalled. The news of the 
horror spread with lightning rapidity, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time a number of men were 
upon the spot, and Kenny was secured and 

BOUND HAND AND FOOT. 
The excited throng were clamorous to hanz the mur- 
derer without judge or jury, but a few of the cooler- 
headed among them advised turning him over to the 
regular authorities. This was done, but he was some- 
what roughly handled before the officers could re- 
move him to jail. 

When the neighbors, accompanied by the distracted 
and half-crazed mother, reached the scene of the 
murder, young Kenny was found lying partly on the 
floorand partly upon the broken door, literally bathed 
in blood, and dead. The grief of the poor mother 
was heartrending, and strong men turned away thir 
heads to hide the traces of emotion that it was im- 
possible to suppress. 

The murder is considered one of the most brutal 
and atrocious that ever disgraced this locality. «" 
the indignation among the inhabitants of Roché-ter 
and the vicinity is so great that it is expected that 
even yet the populace will carry out the threat- *° 
freely expressed tosummarily hang the monster vho 
committed the deed, and thus save the county ‘he 
expense of ending the career of one of the blacheet 


scoundrels that ever disgraced this or any °''*T 
state. 
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A CONDUCTOR of one of the Boston horse-cars bas 
been absent from a neighboring town for over fit'©*? 
years. Last week, having been granted a vacation °" 





| account of sickness, he thought he would revisit the 


scenes cf his youth. Judge of his surprise whe» be 
was received as one risen from the dead and intormed 
that atablet commemorating his memory a8 °° ‘ 
the volunteers who had fallen in the war was aut 
to be placed in the town Memoria) hall. 
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CUNWEDY, THR SAILOR 


Anchored in a Port That Will Prove 
His Shipping Place to 
‘Glory. 


HE COULDN'T LIVE WITHOUT HER 
And so He Took Her Life and Then 
Attempted His Own. 


SHE DARED NOT TELL HER SEORET. 





Stretched on a small cot bed in the Eastern District 
Hospital, Williamsburg, L. I., her young life fast eb- 
bing away, on Sunday night, lay a beautiful girl of 
but nineteen summers, the latest sacrifice on the 
altar of unhallowed love and bliod, unreasoning jeal- 
ousy. With two bullet holes in her head—one of the 
deadly missiles imbedded in her brain—poor Nellie 
Stokes lay unconscious and rapidly sinking from 
these fearful injuries inflicted upon her iu the parlor 
of a boarding house, 180 Second street, Williamsburg, 
by Edward Kennedy, who—poor expiation of his das- 
tardly crime—afterward turned the revolver at his 
own worthless head. He discharged it and put a ball 
into the portion of the skull lying immediately over 
the left ear, which, taking a downward course, lodged 
in the cheek bone. There at present he lies, and 
though its presence causes the wretch exquisite pain, 
the doctors characterise the injury sustained as most 
unlikely to terminate fatally. As gathered from the 
residents in the boarding house and friends of the 
murdered girl and would-be suicide, the circum- 
stances that led up to this tragic denouement in their 
relations may be summed up as follows : 

A STORY OF MAD LOVE. 
Edward Kennedy is a sailor by profession. He re- 
turned late last fall from a cruise in the yacht Ideal, 
and took up his abode at the boarding house of Mrs. 
Taggart, the widow of a policeman, whose house is 
and always has been conducted in a thoroughly re- 
spectable manner. The other lodgers give Kennedy 
a good character, and speak of him as a reasonably 
temperate and respectable man up to some two 
months since, when an addition was made to the 
complement of the boarders by the arrival of Nellie 
Stokes, who, a3 now may be seen notwithstanding 
the terrible injuries that disfigure the young face, was 
a brunette with magnificent black eyes and wealth of 
raven hair, a neat, trim figure, and altogether of un- 
usually prepossessing apptarance. Nor in manners 
was she lacking in fulfilment ofthe bright promise 
of her saucy, flashing eyes and bright, smiling face, 
and it is not strange that the young suitor, none the 
less impressionable than those of his calling are wont 
to be, fell head over ears in love with the 
winsome lass, paid her the usual attentions, and be- 
coming more and more demonstrative as his advances 
met with little repulse, soon sued for her as his wife. 
But poor Nellie Stokes bore with her the burden of a 
sad domestic secret that forvade the contemplation of 
linking her fate with that of her love stricken swain. 
She was a married woman, separated from her hus- 
band, as they could not agree, and so she told the 
lovelorn suitor. But-the apparent impossibility of 
making her his wife only added fuel to the flame of 
KENNEDY’S SATIRE ON LOVE, 

and the declaration of the secret hurried on the rash 
acts in the dismal tragedy that last night culminated 
in so terrible a manner. On tbe 16th of last month, 
half frantic with his headstrong love, Kennedy made 
an attempt upon his life, dis -harging a pistol in the 
region of his heart. But the end was not yet, and 
the bullet buried itself in a rib, where it still re- 
mains. He was removed to the Eastern District Hos- 
pital, and then, after remaining under treatment for 
a week, was discharged cured. 

Here daily came the tender-hearted woman to visit 
him, soothing him with comforting words, but re- 
viving thus the uuhallowed passion that she, all un- 
conscious, was fanning into a flame, to be quenched 
only in her own life blood. All he thought or spoke 
of during his stay in the hospital, says the nurse, 
was Nellie, and when the day came for him to leave, 
the girl-wite was there to steady the tottering steps 
of her wretched lover, as, weak and trembling, he 
again, with the blind infatuation of his hopeless 
passion still upon him sought shelter beneath the 
same roof as his hapless victim. Until yesterday af- 
ternoon all was peace and quietness at No. 180 Sec- 
ond street, and Mrs. Taggart and the boarders hoped 
that Kennedy was mastering his infatuation for 
Nellie. It would also appear from their statements 
that she avoided him as much as possible, and gave 
him distinctly to unde*stand that their relations 
must be of as distant a nature as was compatible 
with a residence under the same roof.. Strenuous 
efforts were made by Nellic’s friends to sever the ac- 
quaintance at once and forever, but 3s Kennedy had 
arranged to sail on Monday next things were allowed 





to remain as they were. 

THE TRAGEDY. 
But Nemesis was only sleeping in the storm-racked | 
breast of Edward Kennedy, and just as Mrs. Taggart | 
was preparing the evening meal last night three | 
shots rang out cruel, sharp and clear on the affrighted | 
ears of the boarders, who, with the landlady, were in 
the basement of the building. Nellie had been! 
“ngaged in refilling the lamps and had afew moments | 
previously started up-stairs to bring down from the 
tront room on the second floor, the-parlor common to 
all the boarders, the lamp used in that apartment. 





“Oh, heavens, Kennedy has shot himself again !"’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Taggart, for she knew that he had 
been sitting in the parlor since dinner, and away she 
rushed up to the second story, flung open the door 
and burst into the room. There on a lounge, welter- 
ing in the blood that was copiously flowing from two 
gaping bullet holes in her head, lay Nellie Stokes, 
while by-her side stood her murderer, the life blood 
spurting from the hole where a self-directed bullet 
had pierced his skull, gazing with a half dazed look, 
in which ferocity and anxiety were strangely 
blended, at the face of her whose young life he had 
taken. 

The police were hastily summoned and an ambu- 
lance rent for. _ In the. latter, Nellie Stokes, breath- 
ing ‘but utterly unconscious, was removed to the 


.| Eastern District Hospital, whose threshold she had 


last crossed arm in arm with the man who bad taken 
her life. Drs. 8. T. Brady and A. G. Heyl immedi- 
ately took the case in hand, and every resource of 
science was called in to call back the young life that 
for hours lay hovering on the 
VERGE OF THE GRAVE. 

But at half-past eleven the last faint rise-and fall of 
the bosom became stilled, the irregular breathing be- 
came leas and less frequent, and fnsily, without a 
struggle, she expired. . 

From the first examination the doctors despaired of 

saving her life. One bullet entered behind the left 
eye, destroying the sight. The other and fatal missile 
took a downward course to the base of the brain and 
lodged there. : 
: ARREST: OF THE MURDERER. 
Meanwhile Officer Hoadley arrested Kennedy in the 
room, from whence he showed no inclination to go, 
maintaining a stolid silence in the face of all ques- 
tions addressed to him. He was at once removed to 
the Fifth precinct station, where Captain Woglom 
ordered him to be detained and receive surgical atten- 
tion. An examination of the wound in his head by 
Dr. Malone disclosed the fact that in his case also the 
ball had taken a downward course and lodged in the 
cheek. The wound, however, is pronounced not dan- 
gerous. He refuses to talk to any one, and it is the 
opinion of the officials that the somewhat strange de- 
mesnor he assumes when addressed is, as they put it, 
‘all sham.”’ 

Of the whereabouts of the deceased girl’s husband 
no particulars could be ascertained. He is a litho- 
grapher by trade and works in New York. He kas 
been married to Nellie for twenty months, and they 
separated about nine weeks ago, when she came to 
live with her aunt, Mrs. Taggart. 


— — — — 


A FICKLE ARTIST. 





So Loving, so Tender and so False—Ly- 
ing in at the ‘‘Hub” for Repairs—A 
Business Busted and Resumed With 
an Heir. 

In the Glob@ Village district at Fall River, Mass., a 
large amount of gossip has been going around, on ac- 
count of the disappearance of a certain “knight of 
the brush ’”’ from tpnat locality, and the eccentricities 
of a lady at the south end of the city. Forsome time 
past this dauber of paint has been paying his ad- 
dresses to a bright, sparkling milliner who had a good 
business, and employed a number of young girls as 
assistants. His attentions were very devoted towards 
the lady, although she was his senior, and neither 
were right unless in each other’s company. Tho 
young beau had a hankering after the business, and 
thought how nice it would be, to be boss over these 
young ladies. It is said he longed for the day when 
he should ba in that enviable position. The buxom 
dame being rather tardy “ tieing the noose,” he a’ - 
ticipated the pleasures. The lady on finding out her 
peculiar condition, made overtures to the ‘‘ knight of 
the brush ” respecting marriage, and in hopes of be- 
coming a wife she discharged her young lady em. 
ployes, rave up the business, and mooted the ques- 
tion to him whom she. hoped soon to hold in her 
arms and be able to say, my husband. But the course 
of true love does not run so smooth. He hav'ng at- 
tained his end, was reluctant about taking her as his 
bride, she tried to force him, but he scooted ard has 
not been heard of since. In this dilemma she made 
considerable search for her missing lover, but as he 
could not te found, she, it is said, repaired to the 
“‘Hub,’”’ where ske was relieved of herburden. After 
this she returned to the city, and as he whom she had 
hoped to have as her lord and master could not be 
heard from, again commenced her business and is now 
running it. 


A Notorious Criminal. 








[With Portrait. ] 

Spence Pettis, the noted forger, whose death in the 
Massachusetts State Prison at Concord was announced 
in last week’s GAZETTE, was in some respects another 
Ruloff, whose intellectual acquirements and capacity 
were a marvel, but did not save him from a felon’s 
death upon the gallows. Pettis had not when he died, 
so far as is known, a living relative, his wife having 
died about two yearsago. To this degradation—home- 
less, friendless, characterless, broken in body, mind 
and spirit—he had fallen from a position of high attain- 
ment. He was one of the most remarkable criminals 
who ever graced the prisons of this country. He was 
educated at Columbia College and graduated with 
high honor. At one time in his career he wrote lead- 
ing editorial articles. for the New York Times, and was 
generally regarded as an able writer and thinker. 


| It has been stated by those competent to judge that 


Pettis’ incarceration was worth $1,000,000 to Wall 
street men, as since that time no schemes of such 
magnitude ashe was wont to carry out have been 
| perpetrated upon the business community. Hecom- 


| mitted suicide by hanging himself in his cell. 


+2. —— 

Judge—See here, prisoner, if you do any more lying 
you won't get off with three years. Prisoner—But, 
jedge, how many yearr d'ye «#’pose ye’d gimme if I 
told the trooth ? 





A BLOODY FEUD. 


An Afternoon Visit That has Proved the 
Keynote of Many Crimes—Vengeance 
is Mine. 





Among the vendettas of more recent origin in the 
state of Texas is that which has latterly sprung up 
between two of the most prominent families in Wal- 
ler county—the Logginses and the Morrises. They 
were and afe related by intermarriage and otherwise, 
and the origin of the feud was the jealousy of one of 
the Logginses at a charged improper relation between 
his wife, Mrs. Loggius, and his cousin, Daniel Morris. 
Loggins, who had been absent, suddenly returned 
to his home, and found Morris on the veranda talking 
to Mrs. Loggins. This enraged him, and drawing a 
pistol he burst a cap at Morris, who escaped. Log- 
gins vented his rage by shooting Morris’ horse, which 
was hitched at the gate. Mrs. Loggins indignantly 
and under oath denied any illicit relation with young 
Morris, and said that her husband’s jealousy was 
without cause and unfounded. Byt the sequence 
was that Morris, hearing of threats on the part of the 
husband, left the country for a year or more. He re- 
turned, aad, armed with a shot-gun, hid himself be- 
hind a tree, waylaid Loggins as he was riding out of 
the town of Hempstead, and shot him dead. A short 
time afterward, and while Morris was in jail, Loggins’ 
father, brother and cousin waylaid and killed William 
Morris, a brother of Daniel,as he rode through a 
field. For this they were arrested and imprisoned 
without bail, and are now awaiting trial. People 
there have no idea the vendetta will end with this, 
but more 

BLOOD WILL FLOW, 


the courts being too weak and incompetent to stop 
it. 

Waller county is unfortunately the scene ofa ven- 
detta possibly more bitter and vindictive than that 
of the Morrises and Logginses, having had its origin 
during the war. While the northern and southern 
armies were like brave men settling their differen- 
ces on the field of glory and of battle, there was a 
prominent fire eating secessionist named Jared E. 
Kirby, who, after inciting others to revolution, staid 
at home himeelf, and under some sort of authority 
from or under the Confederate government performed 
the office of running down unionists. One of his vic- 
tims was John Steele,who became the object of perse- 
uction on the part of the valiant Kirby, both being 
residents of the same country neighborhood. Steele’s 
house was surrounded by Kirby’s myrmidons—the 
valiant home guard—he was seized, taken out, and 
it was proposed to hang him for alleged disloyalty to 
the confederates. A friend of his, however, prevailed 
on the chivalrous crowd to let him go on promise of 
leaving that part of the state. This he did. Kirby 
had threatened Steele’s lifs. At the close ofthe war, 
when a military commandant was-inu power in Hous- 
ton, Steele met his old enemy on the steps, or stairs 
of the United States Provost Marshal’s office, on the 
second floor of the Wilson building, corner of Main 
and Congress tetreets, in Houston. Kirby was in the 
act of drawing a weapon. But Steele was too fast, 
and whipping out his revolver, sbot and killed Kirby. 
He was arrested and tried, but acquitted on the 
ground of self-defence. But Kjirby’s friends swore 
vengeance, and Steele knew them too well to doubt 
that the threat would be kept. It was. At the time 
of Kirby’s tragic death, his son, Jared E. Kirby— 
bearing the name of the old man—was a mere lad, 
but so deep an impression did the death of his father 
produce on the boy, that the desire for revenge fur 
the murder of his parent became the leading idea of 
the lad, and developed with his youth. He grew to 
manhood, and the band of the evil spirit—the demon 
of blood—waxed strong upon him. The time arrived 
to execute the threat of vengeance made over the 


DEAD BODY OF HIS FATHER. 
One quiet, beautiful Sabbath of 1879 John Steele, 
who had been under apprehension of assassination 
for fifteeu years,and now an old, gray-headed man 
was attending the Methodist church in Hempstead 
and worshipping with the congregation, totally una- 
ware of the presence of the assasgin, or that the 
murderer would come into the very shadow of the 


‘altar, the very presence of the Almighty Himself, to 


perform his deed of blood. When the congregation 
was dismissed Steele, who occupied a back seat, came 
forth ahead of the other worshippers. As he was de- 
scending the steps of the house of (tod into the 
street, young Jared E. Kirby stepped in tront, and, 
revolver in hand, fired on the unarmed and detence- 
less old man. Steele fell in the agonies of death, 
and while the body was still writhing the assassin, 
to make sure work of it, deliberately fired another 
ball into the prostrate body.. The murderer, with a 
brutal remark about the old man’s profiting by the 
sermon, or words to that effect, after the completion 
of the dastardly and cowardly act, strode forth from 
the bloody scene with the mark of Cain upon his 
brow, that all the verdicts on this side of the grave 
cannot and will not wash out. It isa brand that is 
indelible. : 

The murderer gave himself up, and went through 
the usual legal routine of “coming clear,’’ so well 
known in Texas. Finally the case came to trial 
Thursday, as stated in the dispatch, and the mur- 
derer of John Steele was acquitted by the jury in less 
time than it takes to write this. Whilst following 
what is known as the Texas law of the hip-pocket 
the jury have established a dangereus precedent. 
Steele, the murdered man, leit several sons, who, it is 
generally thought, will avail themselves of the prin- 
ciple established by the court that one has the right 
to kill the murderer of his father and not be hurt for 
it. It is believed that the Steeles will, after long 
years, perhaps—may be sooner—take vengeance on 
Kirby, and there is uo telling where the feud will 





end. Kirby’s life is believed to be ‘totally unsafe. 
People here say it would be as fair for the Steeles to 
kill Kirby as for Kirby to assassinate their nee.” 


44 
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ouT OF DURANCE 
And Welcomed by a Crowd Who Believe 
_ in Free Speech and Free Press—Imbe- 
cile Tyranny Denounced. 








[Subject of Iliustration. ] 

Chickering Hall, on Sunday evening, May 2d, was 
packed to the very doors. Standing room was at a 
premium and numbers of persens were sitting on the 
steps outside in the hope that something might turn 
up whereby they could gain an entrance. By eight 
o’clock it was utterly impossible to wedge one’s way 
through the solid phalanx of people aboat the doors, 
and hundreds were compelled to go away. The at- 
traction of this vast multitude was the reception of 
D. M. Bennett, the Free-Thinker, who has just been 
released from-state prison. The Hon. Elisur Wright 
presided at the meeting, and stated that they had met 
in the name of common sense and common human- 
ity—that they were friends of the law of forethought 
and free speech. ‘‘ What is law,’’ he said, “ without 
liberty ? What is enforced morality worth?’ He de- 
nounced the system of government advocated by the 
Comatock party. 

He then introduced Mr. Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
who spoke at considerable length upon the connec- 
tion of Church and State, and the evils that would 
naturally result from Comstock legislation, which he 
characterized as a direct infriugement upon the laws 
and Constitution of the United States. He charac- 
terized such legislation as anti-Republican, un-Demo- 
cratic and : 4 

FUNDAMENTALLY WROKG. 

He expressed the greatest humiliation that Dr. Cros- 
by should have publicly advocated lying and false- 
hood as the basis of public morality. The speaker 
asserted that there was no way of getting to heaven 
until the people knew how to stop lying. He had 
hoped to present Mr. Bennett in his prison clothing, 
but suits of that character were su much in demand 
that it was impossible to get one. He would there- 
fore have to introduce Mr. Bennett in plain citizen’s 
clothing. 

Ae then took this celebrated person by the hand 
and leading him forward introduced him. The ap- 
plause, which had hitherto been most uproarious and 
frequent, nuw burst forth into a perfect storm. The 
audience appeared to be composed of the most re- 
apectable people, but they allowed their enthusiasm 
to master them, and men and women alike arose in 
their seats, waved their hata and handkerchiefs and 
sbouted until they were hoarse. 

This continued for fully ten minutes, and then a 
man arose in the end proposed three cheers 
for Bennett, which were given with such vehemence 
as to almost unroof the building. A large one of 
roses was presented to the 

LIBERATED FREE-THINEER, 
4 finally, when the audience had somewhat quieted 
down, he advanced to the front, and, with tears in 
his eyes and a trembling voice, thanked the audience 
for the reception. He said that it was the proudest. 
moment of his life. 

“I don’t want to do anything wrong, but I will go 
into a prison cell again before I will be a coward and 
refuse to act according to my own best belief and 
knowledge of right.’’ He continued to speak of the 
persecutions he had endured and of his prison life, 
which latter was very rough. He denounced Dr. 
Crosby in’ very severe terms, and the audience ap- 
plauded to the echo. His concluding sentence was, 
I am resolved to be a good citizen. I will speak the 
truth and I will print it.” 

A number of speakers followed, who were very se- 
vere upon Dr. Crosby and Anthony Comstock. When- 
ever the name of the latter was mentioned it was 
met with the strongest hisses. Telegrams were read 
from all over the United States and from Canada, 
congratulating Bennett and stating that mass meet- 
ings were being held in honor of the event. 

.Among other resolutions the following were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we deliberately denounce the Com- 
stock legislation, as to its hidden and real animus, 
which is the suppression of free thought and the 
freedom of the Press; and the rulings of Judge Bene- 
dict in the case-of Bennett; and the refusal of Presi- 
dent Hayes to interfere, as a legislative, a judicial 
and administrative outrage; and that we pledge our- 
selves to continue to do whatsoever true men and 
true women may rightly do, to reverse this whole 
current of procedure. 

Resolved, That if it were not too melancholy and 
dangerous, it would be comically ludicrous to behold 
the gigantic machinery of the United States Govern- 
ment invoked to punish by ten years imprisonment, 
and five thousand dollars fine, some thoughtless or 
angry boy or man who has said a naughty word on 
paper through the post office to some one who, to 
protect himself, has only to decline to read what ie 
sent him, or throw it into the waste basket; and that 
this great country is now afflicted and disgraced, 
througt the activity of a few over-zealous bigots, by 
a new edition of the Connecticut Blue Laws so ridicus 
lous that the people almost refuse as yet to believe in 
their existence. 





oes 


She Couldn’t Stand It. - 





{Subject of Illustration. ] 

Miss Hill sued Mr. Harrison, at Saybrook, Conn., 
for $10,000, because he failed to keep his promise of 
marriage. She testified that she was twenty-one 
years of age and he sixty-three. She loved him, she 
said, notwithstanding the difference in their ages, 
though she was greatly stocked when she learned 
how old he really was. She supposed him to be about 
forty until he took off a black, curly wig, and showed 
asmall remnaut of yray hair. She tainted at the 
sight, but afterward became reconciled to him. Then 
he in turn grew cool. 
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MADAM RESTHLL 


Lies Mouldering in Her Grave, But 
Her Heirs Are March- 
ing On, 


DID SHE MURDER HER HUSBAND ? 


Upon the Solution of This Question 
Depends the Possession of III- 
Gotten Wealth. 


—— 


A STRAN3E DEATH-BED BSOENB. 





The tragic death of Mrs. Aun Lohmann, the famous 
New York abortionist, better known as Mme. Restell, 
left behind it not only a cloud of most unsavory 
reminiscences and an extensive litigation connected 
with the disposal of her estate, officially inventoried 
at over $1,000,000, but a romantic story hitherto un- 
told which opens up a possible degree of greater 
criminality on the part of the woman than has ever 
been siipposed by the public. The facts and suspic- 
ions now to be disclosed for the first time to the 
commuuity, of which she was for so many years 
probably the most notorious member, have, howev- 
er, been known hitherto and talked about among a 
small circle ot persons who were fully acquainted 
with the inner history of the woman’s lust and all 
the circumstances preceding her suicide. The sump- 
tuous house on the corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
second street, which was her residence —a house 
which in any part of Europe would be denominated 
a palace—was a sealed book to all but a very few per- 
sons having intimate relations with Mme. Restell 
during her lifetime. The “ office,’’ of course, was 
always open to “ patients,”’ but the interior and the 
private life ot the woman who was the head of this 
household were well guarded mysteries. When Mme. 
Restell, however, was compelled to battle with An- 
thony Comstock and the detectives which he placed 
upon her track it became necessary on her part also 
to employ detectives to watch the doings of the 
enemy,and before these detectives the veil of se- 
crecy surrounding the inner life of that mysterious 
household had to be torn away. 

MORE SERIOUS CHARGES, 

From one of these’ detectives, whose character for 
veracity is voucbsafed by persons high in authority, 
who havo employed him in years gone by, the facts 
here to be narrated were obtained, and by others 
they were so far confirmed in almost every particu- 
lar as to render them—startiing as they are—sufii- 
cientiy authenticated to warrant publication. They 
will tbrow a novel and lurid light on the question 
which was so eften asked at the time of Mme. Res. 
tell’s death, ‘“‘ What was it that prompted her to com- 
mit suicide?” It was known at that time that to all 
her intimates she professed very little fear as to the 
result of jier trial on Comstock’s charges, having 
been advised by eminent couneel that the indictment 
could not stand in the face of an anclysis of the 
powders, showing them to be utterly harmless. 
Even then it was said in explanation of her rash act 
that it was the fear of ‘more serious” charges 
which impelled her to suicide. What were these 
“‘more serious” accusations? The f lowing recital 
of tre well authenticated statement above referred 
to may enable the reader to answer that question : 

The history of “Dr.” Charles R. Lohnann, Mme. 

Restell’s second husband, is enveloped in consider- 
able doubt, as no relatives of the deceased have been 
as yet found to give an account of his antecedents 
and eariy career. It is known, however, that he was 
a Russian by birth and came to this country about 
fifty years ago, he being then a mere youth. When 
he died, about a year before Mme. Restell’s suicide, 
he was aman nearly seventy years of age, and they 
had been married some thirty years. He was a fine- 
looking man of very genial disposition, jovial nature, 
aud very fond of conviviality and a 
GOOD GLASS OF WINE, 

but being of a most sturdy aud robust’ constitution 
and extremely moderate and temperate in all his 
habits he preseyved wonderful strength and freshness 
to the end, and his death was quite sudden and a sur- 
prise to all who knew him. “ Dr.“ Lohmann was al- 
ready in the quack medicine business when he mar- 
ried Mme. Restell. It will be remembered that she 
was originally an English dressmaker, who bad come 
to this country to better her condition in life, and 
that during the first years of her residence in this 
country she was actually employed in dressmaking. 
Whether she wage already engaged in the nefarious 
pursuit in which she won herself a great fortune and 
famous reputation when she met him is not -lefinitely 
established. It is conceded, however, that the mar. 
riage did not turn out a happy one. 

“Dr.”’ Lohmann and Mme. Reste'l had one fault in 
common, which was the source of continued disputes 
and contests—namely, an inordinate greed for money. 
Though both in their viJe calling had accumulated 
money very fast, they clung to it as though its pos- 
session was all that life was worth living for, and the 
quarrels gver their money affairs, together with a 
radical incompatibility of temper, led to an actual, 
though not open, separation, lasting for many years. 
They did not occupy the same apartments, and were 
generally on bad terms except during occasional 
spells of reconciliatim, when good feeling was re- 
stored between them for a short time—generally, 


temper or another dispute about money. “ Dr.”’ 
Lohmann had purchased many years ago, when real 
estate up-town was very low, the lots fronting on the 
east side of Fifth avenue, between Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third streets. He sold the upper portion of the- 
property when real estate rose in price, but kept 125 
feet front, on which the Restell residence and subse- 
quently the Osborne flats were erected. As he owned 
the title to the land he also practically owned the 
buildings, though the Osborne flats were mostly built 
with her money. When he built the Restell house 
he had to raise $27,000, and executed a mortgage for 
that amount to the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Mme. Restell knew of the transaction, and as she was 
always 

ANXIOUS TO SECURE A HOLD 


on the property and was at that time on bad terms 
with her husband, she quietly and behind his back | 
to use acommon phrase, bought up the mortgage. 
For the erection of the Osborne flats she advanced 
$147,000 in cash and took a mortgage on the property 
in her own name tothat amount. The two mort- 
gages aggregated only $174,000, however, while the 
two properties were valued at over $600,000, so that 
over and above the mortgages held by his wife ‘‘ Dr.’’ 
Lohmann’s title to them was worth over $400,000. 
During one of their periodical reconciliations, when 
Mme. Restell’s harsh temper toward her husband was 
softened, he executed a will in her favor, leaving her 
all his property, subject to certain annulities to 
children. ‘Dr.’’ Lohmann and his wife never had 
any children, but by another husband Mme. Restell 
had had a daughter, now living in Harlem under the 
name of Mrs. Farrell, and these children were her 
daughter’s offspring. Consideri-g that “ Dr.“ Loh- 
mann and Mme. Restell had lived togetber so un. 
amiably it was a matter of no little surprise to alli 
who knew them when shg, after his death, probated 
the will and it turned out that he had left all his 
property to her. It should be stated, by the way, 
that outside the Fifth avenue property he also ownea 
the titie toa valuable store in Chambers street,-which 
thus came also into her possession. His death had 
been comparatively sudden, as his illness preceding 
it had not been considered serious, and some state- 
ments were made which, in connection with the 
strange manner of removing his body, gave rise to 
c2rtain rumors and suspicions that have never since 
been quieted among the small circle to which they 
were known—rumors which were fanned afresh and 
received a new iapetus when Mme. Restell committed 
suicide, and when it was publicly stated in the 
press that she was prompted to the act by her dread 
of graver and more serions charges that might be 
brought against her. 

A STRANGE DEATH-BED SCENE. 


One of the very tew inmates of the family. who knew 
the inner life of the Restell household, from his own 
observation—a young man still living in New York, 
but whose name, fur obvious reasons, cannot be men- 
tioned here—tells this curious story of a scene in the 
Restell house which occurred on the day of ‘ Dr.” 
Lohmann’s death, January 5, 1876: The ‘‘ doctor’’ lay 
on his bed, but did not seem to be particularly ill. 
He had been unwell for some time past, but no grave 
apprehensions as to the result were entertained by 
anybody who knew of his condition. This young 
man had been visiting him every day. On this occa- 
sion “‘ Dr.”” Lohmann raised himself in bed and said, 
‘‘Hand me that medicine bottle from the bureau, 
will you?”’ The visitor looked around and, seeing no 
bottle, replied, ““ What bottle? there is none here.” 
‘‘ Why, it was there a few minutes ago,’’ the invalid 
exclaimed. ‘Who could have taken it?” Ina fit of 
angry impatience he rang the bell. Mme. Restell ap- 
peared in answer to the summons, holding a medi- 
cine bottle in her hand, and looking, as this eye-wit. 
ness states, with emphatic particularity, strangely ex- 
cited. ‘‘ What the devil did you take my medicine 
away for?” he exclaimed, impetuously. “Well, I 
thought it was getting empty,’’ she replied, ‘and I 
had better replenish it.“ He looked astonished, say- 
ing, ‘“‘ Why, it was more than half full before; it 
didn’t need replenishing at all.’’ She only replied, 
“ Well, I thought I had better fill it up,’’ and with 
that she deposited the bottle, which was. now quite 
full, on the bureau. That very night Lohmann died, 
though when the visitor left him, late in the after- 
noon, he seemed as well as usual, and by no means 
appeared as though he was about to die. 
A SAD BURIAL. 
Added to the above incident, which in itself could 
easily be explained, was the cruel and heartless mav- 
ner in which the body was removed. No clergyman 
was called,to begin with, though that particular 
omission might, perhaps, be very naturally attributed 
to the general isolation from all religious associations 
which Mme. Reste]l and her household maintained. 
But there were no funeral services whatever, and the 
manner of burying the body was strange. At a very 
early hour of the morning, when the neighborhood 
was very still and but few people were yet astir in 
Fifth avenue and in the neighboring side streets, the 
body, which had been rudely and quickly hustled in- 
to a coffin, was carried away by the rear door “to 
avoid attracting attention,’’ as Mme. Restell told the 
servants at the time. It was taken to Tarrytown, 
where it was interred in its last resting place, with 
neither widow . nor grandchildren paying the de- 
part:d the last tribute of following his earthly form 
to the grave. Indeed, no one of the household fol-’ 
lowed him, unless it was Joseph Trow, brother of 
Mme. Restell, who, it was yesterday stated by an 
informant, did not refuse that last tribute of decent 
respect to the man whose friend he had been while 
living. 
STRANGE QUESTIONS. 
Why was the body taken to Tarrytown? That was 
one of the questions asked at the time. It becomes 
especially interesting in connection with Mme. Res- 
tell’s peculiar queries put to some of the detéctives 
before she committed suicide. She was evidently 
from the time of her committal by the police magis- 
trate up to her suicide sadly distressed and concerned, 





however, to be fellowed by another outburst of ill- 


not about Comstock’s charges on which she was 


“promire me never to reveal that I asked you the 


could not stand in a legal investigation), but about 
‘more serious’ charges which might be preferred 
against her. One of these detectives says that on a 
certain occasion at her house Mme. Restell, who 
seemed to be laboring under more than usual excite- 
ment at the time, called him aside and said, ‘ Tell 
me, if I ask you a certain question will you solemnly 


question?” He thought this preliminary query very 
strange, but rapidly gave the promise she had re- 
quested. ‘1 il tell you what I want to know,” she 
said, with the same emotion, which the detective 
says she was evidently struggling to master, ‘‘I want 
you to tell me ifthe coroner of New York has the 
power to make a post mortem examination or hold 
an inquest outside of the city?“ He thought this a 
very funny question, but readily replied, Of course 
not; his powers are confi’ ed to New Yor “ Oh, of 
course they are; I might as well have known 
it,’’ she exclaimed, with a forced smile, and passed 
the matter off. 


WAS IT A MURDER? 

Thus the strange burial of ‘‘Dr.’’ Lohmann, the 

heartless conduct of Mme. Restell in not even accom- 

panying the body, the secret and suspicious manner 

of its removal from the house, together with the sud- 

den death of the “ doctor,”’ the incident of the medi- 

cine bottle which became known to a few,and the 

fact that through his death Mme. Restell came into 

possession of a property valued at from $400,000 to 

$500,000, which she had coveted nearly all her life, 

and that in the face of the well established fact that 

the couplg had been estranged during the greater 
part of their married life by bitter enmity and hatred 
—all these circumstances threw suspicion on the 

manner of his death and created the rumor that it 

was either wholly or partially brought about by foul 
play, and that Mme. Restell herself was concerned in 

the matter. Had this been only idle gossip, with no 
prospect of any further legal scrutiny or official in- 
vestigation ever being had, perhaps no public refer- 
ence need have been made to it, but the question 
seriously arose whether the manner of Lohmann’s 
death, if foul play could be proven, did not invalidate 
the present right of the grandchildren of Mme. Res- 
tell to the estate of «‘ Dr.”” Lohmann. 

PROSPECTS OF LITIGATION. 

The matter was thought to be sufficiently serious 
to justify it being brought to the attention of the 
late Attorney General, Mr.Shoonmaker. The present 
youthful heirs, who live in the Fifth avenue palace in 
apparent enjoyment of their million inheritance, and 
regularly sport their two superb turnouts in the 

Park, got an inkling of these steps. and their counsel 
also promptly went before the Attorney General to 
head off any further proceedings, and stated that 
they had heard of efforts being made to induce him 
to claim the property on the part of the State and 
hoped that he would do nothing without giving them 
an opportunity to argue the matter fully before 
him. The Attorney General said to both parties that 
it was a very unusual thing for the State to initiate 
proceedings for the forfeiture of property for want of 
heirs, although in a proper case he would not hesi- 
tate to bring such proceedings. In the present case, 
however, it would be better to procure further proof 
and to first take measures to ascertain if no heirs of 
“Dr.” Lohmann wera living in Prussia. This has 
been done quite recently, and the authorities in 
Prussia ‘have been written to fully in connection 
with the matter with the hope of thereby ascertaining 
if no heirs of the Geceased are living. If descendants 
or heirs are found it is regarded as beyond all doubt 
that the body of Dr.“ Lohmann, at Tarrytown, 
‘will at once be exhumed—as it will be a matter of 
simall expense compared with the great interests at 
stake—to officially ascertain if traces of poison can be 
found by chemical analysis. Such a result would 
lead to a litigation over the property, in which the 
manner of “Dr.’’ Lohmann’s death would be judi 

cially established and the right to the property finally 
settled. It is stated, on what appears to be good 
‘authority, that “Dr.’’ Lohmann undoubtedly left 
blood relatives in Prussia, and that as soon as they 
are informed of the facts they will open the entire 
matter and thus pave the way for proceedings which 
may shed a new and startling light on the inner his 
tory of the Restell household. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


Seduction, Abortion and Death of a 
Beautiful Young Woman—An Arrant 
Villain. 


About a year ago Miss Maggie Faught made the 
acquaintance of John Snyder, of Hunter’s Bottom: 
Ky., who began love-making, and she, naturally of 
an open and kind disposition, returned his passion 
with fervor. She was a beautiful brunette, perfect 
in form and feature, twenty-four years of age. They 
became engaged, and were to have been married 
some months ago, 
‘In March it became apparent that the trusting 
girl had sinned. At this stage there appeared in 
this city a brilliant, fashionable young man calling 
himself Dr. J. L. Miller, ot Louisville, Ky. Shortly 
after his arrival he was introduced by Snyder to Miss 
Faught, and his profession announced. Miss Faught 
visited Madison, Ind., in company with Snyder and 
returned home the following Saturday, when she 
complained of feeling ill. Miller made frequent 
visits after this. She grew worse, and Dr. Ely, not 
recognizing Miller in the matter, did all he 
could to save her life, but she died of the lock-jaw 
from the effects of the abortion which, it is alleged, 
had been committed a week before he was called. 
After her death her father requested the doctor to 
say nothing about the case, as it would only bring 
additional misfortune upon the family. 

Young Snyder is one of the firm of Snyder Bros., 
whose distillery stands above M‘liton, Ky., opposite 
Madison, and has hitherto borne an excellent charac- 
ter. Young Miller is said to be a son of Dr. Miller, 
of Louisville, an old and prominent physician there. 
Miller left on Friday, and Snyder on Sunday last. 
The Grand Jury is investing the case. 














about to be tried (for these, she professed to know, 





| secured his own freedom. 


The verdict of 


RUN DOWN. 


Two More Manhattan Bank Robbers 
Caught—A Fight That Availed. Noth- 
ing. 





In December last, when the trial of John Hope and 
William Kelly came off in New York for complicity 
in the Manhattan Bank robbery of October 27, 1878, 
when nearly $3,000,000 in securities were carried away 
by the safe plunderers, the strongest witness for the 
prosecution was the bank watchman, Patrick Shove- 
lin, who had been himself under arrest for partici- 
pating in the crime and had turned state’s evidence. 
Shovelin had been in prison before that for theft. 

He testified that for nearly three years before the 
robbery he had been in negotiation with George 
Tracey, ‘‘ Big Peter,”” William Porter and Jim Tracey, 
who wanted him to get into the bank as night watch- 
man and then admit them. This project fell through, 
but subsequently James Hope, Abram Coakley and 
James Tracey resumed the negotiations, and it was 
arranged that he was to let the band in some night 
and they were to gag and bind him and rifle the safe. 
He was paid over $1,600. They told him he was a fool 
to work for a few dollars when $200,000 could be 
made 

AS EASILY AS WINKING. 


He admitted Dobbs and Hope and Coakley several 
times before the robbery, and Hope drilled the lock. 
Shovelin, after the robbery, met these men several 
times and heard the story about the binding of the 
janitor, and how Coakley and Kelly had watched over 
the janitor and his wife and mother-in-law until the 
safe was opened and plundered. Kelly told him that 
‘Big’? Peter, Hope and Coakley were there. The 
trial ended in young Hope and Kelly being sent to 
prison for ten years each. The financial results to 
the robbers was very meagre. Most o1 the bonds were 
registered, and out of the $2,750,000 in all kinds of 
cash and securities, it is doubtful whether the gang 
realized $10,000 clear. Of $48,000 negotiable govern. 
ment bonds, the authorities stopped over $30,000 here 
and in Europe. The notorious John Dobbs was 
caught here, as was John Cannon, the man who tried 


. to negotiate part of the bonds on Third street. Dobbs 


was sent to New York, and afterwards to Connecticut, 
where he had several years to serve for the Wethers- 
field bank robbery. It is probable that he furnished 
a great deal of valuable information to the New York 
police department, and that this was the reason why 
he slipped out of the Manhattan affair so easily. Can- 
non is serving thirteen years in Cherry Hill. 

. COAKLEY FOOLS THE POLICE. 

Last winter a New York detective fen in with Coak- ” 
ley, who thought his time had come. He at once 
offered to tell a lot of things about the bank robbery, 
but had shrewdness enotigh to perceive when at 
police headquarters that they did not suspect him of 
connection with it. He offerei to betray a number 
of the cracksmen, and led several officers to a room, 
where he told them to wait until he brought in his 
“pals.” By this ruse he gave the men tke slip and 
Since that time the cha 

grined Captain, now Inspector, Byrnes, has been 
after Coakley and Big Peter and recently received in- 
formation thai: they were in Philadelphia. The Phila- 
delphia Detective Department was not communica- 
ted with, but Detectives Riley, Sleven and Meehan 
were sent on there. At 8 o’clock on Wednesday night 
they overtook Coakley and Peter, who calls himself 
Ellis, at Broad and Arch streets and seized them. 
Coakley hit Riley in the face and ran. He was 
chased through several small streets and into a small 
store adjoining the police station on Filbert street. 
above Fifteenth, where he was secured 

AFTER A HARD FIGHT, 

which he tried to renew on the way to the staticn 
house. Peter made no resistance. Coakley, who 
called himself Thomas Lang, and Ellis, who gave the 
mame of Charles Reed, and other aliases, were 
arraigned before Magistrate Smith, at the Central 
Station immediately after capture. Inspector Byrn¢s, 
of New York, presented a bench warrant from Judy: 
Gildersleeve for the arrest of the men fur burglary at 
the Manhattan Bank .They are the men charged with 
the robbery and are known as Abe Coakley and Peter 
Ellis. 

Coakley has been James Hope’s partner for yea's 
in bank robberies and is said to have been a thief 
from childhood. They were caught several years ago 
in breaking into the bank at Deep River, Conn. Not 
much can be learned about Ellis beyond the tact 
that heis an expert cracksman. Thereis every pro— 
bability that some day the New York men will mak« 
a flying trip to Philadelphia and capture James Hop’, 
the leader of the gang, who has been in that city 4 
times since the robbery, so the New York doetectives 
have reason to believe. Policeman Nugent, who vwas 
tried for complicity in the burglary, was acquitte! 12 
January last. ‘ 
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A NUMBER of horses were being conveyed on thé 
Columbia river boat when,during a commotion am'"+ 
them, one was kicked and had his leg broken. It 
was decided to put the poor brute out of his mi=''"Y- 
He was dispatched by an axe in the hands of one ©! ‘!'* 
employees of the boat. The celebrated stallion !)«!- 
aware was quietly watching the movement. and just 
as the blow was struck he gave a loud scream aud 
fell backward with a shower of blood streaming trot 
his nostrils. For upwards of three hours bis agonulet 
were fearful, and it was thought he would dic. 
he finally rallied and may recover. 
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THE old records of the city of Charlotte, N. ©. 
been accidentally discovered, and now the | 
there are busy studying their past history. 4! 
the old city ordinances is one that provides tot 
purchase of a city bull, and that this bovine cha"™!* 
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the coroner has not yet been made public. 





shall be allowed to roam the streets unmolested- 
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ROOKE-DONOVAN. 


The Two Gladiators Who Will Pum- 
mel Each Other May Il, for 
Ducats and Fame. 


THEIR LIVES AND RECORDS. 


Who and Where They Have Fought 
—In Fact, All About Them. 


A SPORT THAT IS BAD FORTHE EYES. 





{With Portraits. ‘ 


The great fight on the 11th of May between Mike 
Donovan and George Rooke for the middle-weight 
championship of America and $2,000, is creating great 
interest throughout the sporting world. Both of 
these gladiators have won fame in the ring, and their 
well-known prowess and pluck has intensified the in- 
terest in the result of their encounter. The following 
are the terms of the fight : : 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT entered into this 28th day 
of January, 1880, between George Rooke and Michael 
Donovan. The said George Rooke and the said 
Michael Donovan hereby agree to fight a fair stand-up 
fight, according to the new rules of the prize-ring, by 
which the said George Rooke and the said Michael 
Donovan hereby mutually a~ >be bound. The 
said fight shall be for the m’‘ ‘ght champion- 
ship of America and the suv ‘0 a side, and 
shall take place on the lith 1880, in Can- 
ada, the man winning the t xe opposite 


party twenty days’ not The said 
George Rooke and Michae xfined to 
15416, and to weigh at — Ith day 
of May, 1880, between the. snd 10 P. 
M., when either man excee: forfeit the 
money deposited. The mez the ring be- 


tween the hours of 104. ™M. u . M., or the man 
absent to forfeit the battle-mone, The expenses of 
the ropes and stakes shall be borne mutually, share 
and share alike. ‘In pursuance of this agreement the 
sum of $100 a side is now deposited in the hands of a 
temporary stakeholder. The remaining deposits shall 
be made as follows: ‘the second, of $300 a side, on 
the lsth of February, 1880; the third, ot $300 a side, 
on the 27th of March, 1880; and the fourth and final, 
of $300 a side, on the 21st of April, 1880. The princi- 
pals or their representatives shall toss for choice ot 
fighting ground at the time of posting the last de 
posit, and the winner of the toss shall name the 
ground to his opponent or loser of the toss at the time. 
The final stakeholder to be also chosen at the time of 
posting the final deposit. The men or their repre- 
sentatives to meet between the hours of 2 and 3P. m., 
April 21, 1880, to toss, etc. The said deposits must be 
put up not later than 5 o’clock Pp. M., on the days 
aforesaid, and either party failing to make good tue 
amounts due at the time and place named 
shall forfeit the money down. The referee to be 
chosen on the ground. Incase of magisterial inter- 
. ference, the referee, if appointed, or the stakeholder, 
if not, shall name the next time and place of meetin, 
if possible on the same day or in the same week, and 
either party failing to appear at the time and place 
specified by that official to lose the battle-money. The 
stakes not to be given up unless by mutual consent, 
or until fairly won or lost by a fight, and due notice 
shall be given to both parties of tne time and place of 
giving the money up. The place of weighing to be 
also agreed upon at the time of staking the last de- 
posit. In pursuance of this agreement we hereunto 
attach our names. MIcHAEL Donovan, 
Witn ess: | JAMES ELLIOTT, GEORGE ROOKE. 

“~"* EDWARD MALLAHAN,. 


The following sketch of each of their lives and per- 
formances will enable th2 reader to judge something 
of the nature of the work which each may be expected 
to do: 

Donovan’s first battle, according to Fistiania, waa 
with Jack Boyne, a noted light-weight of St. Louis. 
They fought at catch weights near Chicago for $200 a 
side. It was a desperate battle,and Donovan was 
terribly beaten in the first of the battle, but as the 
fight progressed he soon gained the advantage. He 
possessed the bull-dog pluck and courage that char- 
acterized the late John Morrissey, and fought round 
after round until ninety-six had been fought, when 
the backers of Boyne broke up the fight on an alleged 
claim of foul, and Boyne was declared the winner. 

This battle lasted 3 hours and 13 minuter, and, al- 
though Donovan was not declared the winner, he had 
the honor of being victorious. In June, 1866, he was 
matched to fight Nube Conrcy, of Cleveland, O., for 
$500. The fight took place uear St. Louis, and Dono- 
van won after a desperate battle, which lasted 
through sixty-two rounds, fought in 2 hours 19 min- 
utes. 

Donovan rested for two years, and in the meantime 
gained great notoriety as a rough-and-tumble fighter. 
In 1868 he was matched to fight Jack Boyne, of St. 
Louis, for $500. The fight took place at Tipton, Md. 
It was a slashing fight, but of short duration. Dono- 
van proved himself a first-class pugilist and whipped 
Boyne in 34 rounds, lasting 33 minutes. Donovan 
then left the west and came on east to fight Peter 
Croker and other ligh'-weights who flourished in New 
York and Philadelphia twelve years ago. 

He took up his residence at Philadelphia, and Alder- 
man Billy McMullin took quite a liking to the rising 
young pugilist. Donovan was finally matched to 
fight Jim Murray, of Philadelphia. Murray was con- 
sidered more than a match for Donovan, as the former 
had fought Billy McClain (now the noted base-ball 
umpire), a pugilist who once bested Joe Coburn with 
the gloves. Donovan and Murray fought in a room 
for a purse. Thirty rounds had been fought, and 
Donovan was looked upon as a sure winner, when the 
Philistines made a raid and the fight was broken up. 
Again the men met and thirteen more rounds were 
tought, when the fight was declaredadraw. Donovan 
then left Philadelphia and went to New York, where 
he defeated Peter Croker in a glove fight. 

Donovan then challenged Croker, McClain and Mur- 


ray to fight for $1,000, but was unable to secure a 
match. Donovan then went to Cohoes, N. Y., and 
went to work in his brother’s, Jerry Donovan, sport- 
ing house, where he remained for some time. In the 
meantime pugilism again began to be all the rage, 
and New York boasted of a middle- weight boxer eager 
to fivht Donovan. The wonder said-to-be was Prof. 
Wm. C. McClellan, who had defeated Cash Murray, 
McDermott and fought a draw with Harry Hicken. 

Donovan then offered to fight McClellan for $1,000. 
The latter refused to fight without gloves and Dono- 
van not being very particular agreed to meet the 
New York champion. A match was arranged for 
Donovan and McClellan to fight with hard gloves ac- 
cording to Queensbury Rules. 

McClellan taught all the brokers how to box and 
was looked upon as a match for anybody. The fight 
took place, and 20 to 10 was laid on McClellan. 
Donovan had the best of t:e fighting all through, 
but he was not thoroughly on the rules and the ref- 
eree, H. Buermeyer, awarded the tight to McClellan. 
The decision created quite a stir in sporting circlee, 
as it was well known that McClellan was whipped. 
Donovan claimed he was cheated out of the stakes; 
but there was no appeal. Donovan, confident that 
he could whip McClellan, challenged him to fight for 
$1,000 with or without gloves. McClellan could not 
find backers and for a time there was little prospect 
of a match. 

Finally, Walton, of the St. James Hotel, New York, 
backer of Harriman the pedestrian, subscribed a 
purse of $500 for McClellan and Donovan to fight 
for, Walton charging the brokers at $10 a head for 
tickets of admission. The fight took place in Col. 
Monstery’s Sparring Academy, Sixth avenue, New 
York ; William H. Borst, the turfite, was referee. 

Donovan out-fought McClellan from the start; six 
rounds were fought when Donovan knocked McClel- 


and followed up his advantage. McClellan had 
enough and claimed afoul. The referee ordered the 
fight to proceed, but McClellan refused-to fight any 
longer and Donovan was hailed the victor. 

At this time Harry Maynard, of Australia, was 
eager to fight Donovan and the latter journeyed to 
the Pacific slope to make a match. 

On Donovan’s arrival, Maynard refused to fight. 
McClellan in the meantime followed Donovan to San 
Francisco. A match with gloves for an alleged stake 
was announced. The fight took place in a hall at 
San Francisco, August 17, 1879. McClellan was sec- 
onded by Billy Edwards and Arthur Chambers. 
Ninety-three rounds were fought and the fizht was 
declared a draw, although Donovan would have won 
had the contest been finished. 

Donovan then came back to New York, and on 
Rooke issuing a challenge to fight any man in Ameri- 
ca Donovan accepted the challenge, which led to the 
coming match. ; 

GEORGE ROOKE. 


This noted pugilist is 5 feet 11 inches in height, and 
in condition weighs 150 pounds. 

He was born at Manchester, England, in 1843, and 
came ‘o New York at an early age. He settled at 
Providence, R. I., and in 1866 he was matched to fight 
Tim Hussey, of Boston, for $£00. The fight took place 
October 3, 1866, at the Hub, and Rooke polished off 
Hussey easily. Rooke was then matched to fight 
Charley Collins, the ‘‘ Cast-iron Man,” of Washington 
Market, New York, for $1,000 a side. The fight took 
place on Fisher Island, Conn., April 10, 1867. Rooke 
lost, it was alleged by the referee, by striking a foul 
blow. It afterward transpired that the referee was 
paid for his decision. Rooke proved that he was a 
fighter in this battle and gained a host of backers. 
Rooke then came on to New York and gave an exhibi- 
tion. The feature was a glove contest between Billy 
Dwyer, of Brooklyn, now an Alderman, and Rooke, in 
which the latter proved himself the best man. Rooke 
then challenged Rocky Moore, of New York, to fight 
at 145 pounds for $1,000 and the middle-weight cham- 
pionship. The match was made, and, as Moore hada 
widespread reputation.as a rough-and-tumble fighter 
great interest was manifested in the match. The 
fight took place at the Isle of Shoals, Portsmouth, N. 
H. Rooke was terribly beaten as was his opponent. 
Twenty-five rounds were fought when Moore knocked 
Rooke out of time and won the fight. The battle 
lasted 1 hour and 4 minutes. 

Rooke’s next battle was with Tim Hussey, of Bos- 
ton, for a purse of $500. It was fought in a room in 
New York, in the fall of 1869. Eighteen rounds were 
fought in forty minutes, when the police put a stop 
to the mill. Rooke was seconded by Barney Aaron 
and his old opponent, Matt Rocky Moore, while Joe 
C burn and Jim Collins seconded Hussey. 

Rooke then went to San Francisco and during his 
sojourn on the Pacific he fought a glove fight with 
Joe Coburn which ended in a row. 

Rooke returned to New York and issued a challenge 
{o fight any man in America at 150tb, for $1,000, but 
no one came forward to meet him. 

He was finally matched to fight Jem Coyne for 
$2,000, all the preliminaries were arranged and the 
pugilists entered a ring at Haney Lake, 18 miles from 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. A disturbance arose over - selecting 
a referee and the affair ended in a row and a fizzle. 

Rooke then mad¢ a match with Tom Allen to fight 
for $1,000, within 50 miles of Pittsburg, Pa. All the 
stakes were posted and Allen entered the ring, but 
Rooke’s backers would not let him go on and the 
stakes were drawn. Kooke then went to England to 
fight Tom Allen, who had preceded him. 

On Rooke’s arrival he challenged any man in Eng- 
land to fight for £100aside The challenge was at 
once accepted by Denny Harrjngton, the middle- 
weight champion, and a match arfanged. Articles of 
agreement were signed for the pugilists to fight for £50 
and a cup valued at £100. Queensbury rules, each 
round to occupy three minutes, with one minute rest 
between. Jim Dillon trained Ruvoke, and Jack Hicks 
trained Harrington. The fight created considerable 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic. The fight took 
place in the Surrey Gardens, London. 

Both pugilists had to weigh 154 pounds ; Harring- 





ton scaled 153‘, pounds and Rooke 150 pounds. Bet- 


lan into his chair, which had no business in the ring,’ 


ting was £40 to £20 on the English champion. The 
fight was a desperate one; only six rounds were 
fought and Harrington punished Rooke terribly: Io 
the sixth round he knocked him senseless and wcn 
the fight. The fight lasted thirteen minutes. This 
was Rooke’s last battle. . 
MICHAEL DONOVAN. 

Donovan is a well formed, muscular and powerful 
athlete and he has the cut and appearance of a pugi+ 
list. He is temperate in his habits and during the 
past three years he has taken the best of care of him: 
self, being ambitious to win and wear pugilistic 
honors. He stands 5 feet 8inches in height, and 
when trained, ready to enter the ring, he weighs 145 
pounds. 

Donovan is an American by birth and of Irish 
descent. He was born in Chicago, Ill., in 1849, and is 
thirty-one years of age. He is a brother to the once 
famous and notorious Jerry Donovan of Chicago, 
who, in 1867, whipped Australian Kelly in New York, 
and who challenged any man in the world to fight 
for $1,000 and the championship of middle weights. 

Donovan is pronounced by ring men of the old 
school who have witnessed all the great battles in 
the American prize ring when the P. R. was in its 
palmy days to be a hurricane fighter. 

Donovan is a two-handed fighter, a good general in 
the ring. From his youth he has been a pugilist, 
and when he was but eighteen years of age he fought 
a long and determined battle. 


PERDITION'S PETS. 


Their Current Antics and Capers—Mrs. 
Fay’s Fairy—Confined in a Cellar— 
Mary Vreeland’s Sensative Nature—A 
Murderous Nephew. : 





A DANGEROUS SUICIDE. 

Woopstocx, Ont., May 3.—A farmer named George 
Wood was brought before a police magistrate here 
several days ago for attempting to murder his familr. 
He told his wife in the morning that he had been 
thinking about it all night, and, procuring a hatchet, 
he made an attempt on their lives, but was overcome 
by his wife and daughter. The police magistrate sent 
him to jail, and yesterday he snatched an old knife, 
which had been dropped accidentally by a vagrant 
in custody, and cut his throat, dying in about two 
minutes. 


A SHORT HONEYMOON. 

Sr. JoHNns, Mich., May 2.—Mary Vreeland, aged 
twenty-one, was married yesterday to Dean Boak. 
Upon returning to her home her mother upbraided 
her for having committed bigamy. she having an- 
other husband living. Mary then went to a physician, 
| procured some strychnine, spread part of it upon a 
piece of bread, when she returned home, and told her 
mother she intended to take it. Mrs. Vreeland 
snatched the bread, but Mary ran into her own room, 
locked the door, and swallowed the strychnine she 
had left. Physicians were at once summoned, but 
their efforts were unavailing, and Mary died at 11 P. 
M., after suffering intense agony. 


MURDERED BY HIS NEPHEW. 

GALLIPOLIS, O., May 2.—Yestefday noon, Philip 
Wagoner, Jr., killed his uncle, Adam Wagoner, while 
his victim was at work planting potatoes ina field on 
his farm, in this county, about fourteen miles from 
here. 
having trouble on account of the former selling 
Adam’s wife intoxicating liquors. Numerous petty 
suits ensued, and yesterday one of these went against 
Philip, which so enraged him that he shot his uncle. 
A charge in the neck felled Adam, who begged for his 
life, but Philip advanced, shooting him again in the 
mouth, causing instant death. The assassin is a 
fugitive from justice. Adam was sixty-five years old, 
and generally well thought of. 


A FAMILY QUARREL. 

GALVESTON, Tex., May 2.—This morning at 11:15 
Frank L. C. Gowan shot and mortally wounded, in 
this city, George Turley. The difficulty took place on 
Market street, between Twenty-firtt and Twenty- 
second streets. Turley, who is now dying in the Sis- 
ter’s Hospital, says that he slapped Gowan’s face, 
which precipitated the difficulty. The parties to the 
affair are both Houston men, and well connected. A 
family quarrel has existed between these persons for 
about three years. Gowan fired five shots in rapid 
succession. Turley was wounded three times, the 
pistol being so close to his person one time as to set 
fire to his clothing. Gowan is now in jail. Great ex- 
citement was produced by the reports of the pistol. 
Turley was unmarried. 


BULLDOZING A WITNESS. 

A desperate affray took place in Wayne county, Ky., 
on Thursday last. A man named Powell, who was a 
witness of the murder, last fall, of Hutchinson by 
Phillips, has been begged and threatened by Phillips 
in order to keep him from testifying. Powell refused 
to leave the country or accept a bribe. On Thursday 
night a party of six or seven masked men attacked 
Powell’s house and broke in the door with a rail, 
wher Powell struck three of them down with an ax. 
Mrs. Powell was shot inthe arm. The maskers re 
treated, but again returned, when Powell fired and 
killed the leader, who proved to be John Will Smith. 
The others ran off. Mrs. Powell pulled a handker- 
chief off the face of one of the meu, and said it was 
Phillips. Powell obtained warrants for the arrest 
of the three men, who are now in jail. 


BRUTAL TREATMENT. 
Boston, May 4.—A shocking case of cruelty is re- 
ported from Lawrence, in this State, the victim being 


Three years ago Philip and his uncle began. 


Kennon, deprived of all proper clothing and other 
comforts, terribly beaten and otherwise ill-used The 
discovery was made by a woman ‘who, while-passing 
the house, was appealed to by the girl from the 
cellar window. The police were informed, and the 
girl was taken from her prison and carried to the 
station-house, where she was attended by the city 
physician. She charges that she was frequently 
beaten by Mrs. Keunon with the meat-mallet and 
potato-masher, and that she was kept at work almost 
constantly. The affair has caused great excitement, 
and Mrs. Kennon, who denies the story, has been 
arrested. A thorough investigation will be made. 


MRS. FAY’S BAKER. 

The moral. sensibilities of McHenry, I1l., were 
shocked a few days ago by the birth ofa child in the 
family of a widow of five years’ standing. The woman 
who has continued to become a mother while without 
a husband is Mrs. Annetta Fay, who has a grown up | 
family of sons and daughters to weep over hershame. 
The husband was James G. Fay, a prosperous insur- 
ance agent in Chicago before his death, and well 
known. He separated from his wife once, because, it 
is said, she persisted in receiving improper attentions 
from other men than Mr. Fay. To silence the tongue 
of scandal, he consented, soon, to receive her again 
before the world as his wife. Since his death Mrs. 
Fay has patronized a certain baker who drove over 
from Woodstock twice a week with his bread and 
pastry, and it is said that he frequently remained at 
her house longer than was necessary to transact legit- 
imate business. Furthermore, it is reported that 
Mrs. Fay has told her aged mother that the baker is 
the father of the child. The alleged father has a 
family which he “came by”’ according to the stat 

utes. 


ELIZABETH’S STORY. 

La Ports, Ind., April 30.—The circuit court to-day 
has been occupied with the trial of George and Eliza- 
beth Lonsburg, alias Wilson upon a charge of bur- 
glarizing and robbing the residence of W. R. Brewer, 
March 7, and attempting to shooting Brewer when 
surprited at their work. After the evidence of the 
prosecution positively identifying the man, and the 
stolen property found upon the person of the woman, 
Mrs. Wilson testified in her own behalf, giving full 
particulars of the affair, as she chose to color it, stat- 
ing that Wilson was drunk at the time, and did not 
know what he was doing, and that she followed bim 
in fruitless endeavor to keep him out of trouble. 
Wilson himself pretends total obliviousness of every- 
thing that may have occurred between Sunday after- 
noon and Monday morning, when he found himeelf 
and wife in the woods between La Porte and Rolling 
Prairie. Much prominence was given to the marriage 
certificate, etc., as that will qualify the woman’s lis 

bility. A colored anjmal, who has a husband in jail 
for larceny, claime Wilson as her first lord. She testi- 
fied to marrying him five years ago in Pike county, 
Missouri, and the court and prisoners laughed when 
the scene of the nuptials was named. Judge Noyes 
sentenced Wilson to seven years in state prison, dis- 
franchised him for seven years, and fined him $50 and 
costs of the prosecution. Both parties gave loud 
manifestations of grief at the sentence. The jury 
have Mrs. Wilson’s fate under deliberation. 


‘;CLAR TO GOODNESS! 








Downfall of Cullud Virtue—The Belle 
of Her Circle Gone Wrong—All for a 
Nice Young Man. 





The colored bon ton of the city of Cincinnati are 
just now very much agitated over an unfortunate 
affair that has developed among them involving two 
highly-respected and wellknown families. The 
nature of the affair may be conjectured. A pretty 
mulatto girl of the West End, who, since her debut 
in society a little over a year ago, has been acknow- 
ledged one of its reigning belleq, now laments an 
indiecretion which has tarnished her fame and 
caused her family the deepest grief. She is a mother 
and yet not a wife. The young girl states that Charles 
Bentley, a young colored man extensively known in 
this city, where his parents still reside, is the author 
ofher ruin. Bentley is pow filling an engagement 
as tenor with the Hyner Sisters Combination. He is 
a mulattoabout twenty-two years of age, of good 
address and pleasing manners. He is said to possess 
an excellent tenor voice, and this, coupled with his 
other accomplishments and arts as a Lothario, aided 
him in gaining a place in the affections of the too 
susceptible young girl. Both were pupils at the 
Colored High School in this city, and were members 
of the same societies. The young girl was not only 
possessed of graces of person but of mind. She was 
one of the best pupils in the school, and developed 
almost extraordinary talent as an elocutionist. Her 
dramatic ability, as indicated in her frequent appear- 
ances at amateur theatricals, was a source of much 
pride to the colored people of the city. She sang 
well, and could play on almost any instrument at 
sight. Her performances on the piano had attracted 
the attention of some of our best musicians. Her 
career was brief but brilliant, and now she sits 
lamenting. Some of her friends have promised them- 
selves that her despoiler shall not gounpunished, 
and there is dou btless trouble ahead for Bentley. 
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THE people of Stony Creek and Guilford, Conn., 
are much agitated over a peculiar freak of nature 
whieh occurred the other day. At midday, when 
the sky was perfectly clear and the sun was shining 
brightly, there came a long and loud report which 
s-emed to be directly over head, and sounded like a 
heavy clap of thunder. No thunder clouds were 
visible and no other report was heard. It was at first 
supposed to be the report ofa blast, but investiga- 
tion proved that this was not the case. 

- 2ö— — 

A fire occurred in Boston one night last week, and 
a wife who was suddenly aroused from her slumbers 
didn’t think to wake her husband but she rushed 





@ woman twenty years of age, named Ella Wood, 
who, it is stated, was for sume time confined in the 





cellar ofa boarding-house in thatcity kept by a Mrs. 





around, rolled her crimpled hair up in the piano- 
cover, caugat up her poodle-dog and left her hur- 
band and children to perish in the flames. 
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IN SHE PLUNGED 
BOLDLY. 


A Mother Brings Her 
Four Children to Wit- 
ness Her Suicide—Be- 
lieved to Have Been 
Crazed by Gossipiag 
Women’s Tongues. 


[Subject of Illustration. j 

* Please, Mr. Policeman, & wo- 
man fell overboard there just 
now,” said a small boy who had 
run from the middle of the Har 
lem Bridge to where Policeman 
Van Orden was talking with 
Bridge-tender Watson. The men 
were standing some distance from 
the middle of the bridg2, and had 
not seen anything unusual. Wat- 
son ran to the west endand yelled 
to the boatman on the float below 
that a woman was in the water. 
Yan Orden hurried toward the 
middle of the structure and saw 
in the water, some fifty or sixty 
feet below, a woman’s head, with 
bonnet on, floating at the surface 
and at intervals submerged by the 
waves. The voices of crying chil- 
dren attracted the policeman’s at- 
tention, and he saw three children 
standing near the railing and @ 
babe lying on the floor of the 
bridge. The eldest of the group 
was a boy about six years old, and 
he he}d bis four-year-old brother 
witb one hand and his two-year- 
old sister with the other. All 
were crying bitterly. The police- 
man picked up the babe, and 
tarned to watch the boatmen in 
their efforts to rescue the mother. 
Meanwhile three boats had put 
out from the floats. A long line 


of pleasure boats are constantly kept fastened to the 
row of floats that extend above and below the bridge | him, a wide-awake girl, was importuned by him to 
It was the work | take an evening walk, and aiter much hegitation 
of an instant to untie the painter, throw ina pair of | agreed todo so. In the mean‘ime she enlisted into 


on the New York side of the river. 





SPENCE PETTIS, FORGER, COMMITTED SUICIDE 
IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 





[May 15, 1880. 
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IN MANNERS, BOTH HAVING ANNOYED HER BY THEIR CHATTERING DURING THE PERFORM- 
ANCE; NEW ‘YORK. 
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LADY FROM THE “KENTRY 
MATINEE AND TEACHES TWO 
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JEST COME DOWN TO SEE 
DDE GIRLS WIT 


THE 
H LIVELY TONGUES 


his own net. A handsome blonde, an employe under | the overseer and his lady love(?) were to be seen. 


girl put in an appcarance in the vicinity of the Bar- 








MADELINE SINCLAIR, KEEPER OF A BAGNIO IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W. A. LEWIS, A PILLAR OF THE CHURCH 3 IN- 
VITED TO LEAVE TOWN FOR HIS CAPERS. 



























































































































































































SIGHTS,” AT~ 


A LESSON 





come off second best with three 
women against him—he beat a 
hasty retreat. The next day the 
lady who accompanied her boss 
on this moonlight walk was com- 
plained of by the gentlemanly 
Overseer, and an effort was made 
by him to have her discharged 
from the mill, but the tables were 
turned, the girls’ tale of the lark 
was believed, and her man, or at 
least wanted to be, was not be- 
lieved, but instead of keeping the 
Position he had so long held, was 
Ordered right about face. 


— 


**Shet Up.” 








[Subject of Illustration.‘ 

At one of the matinees near the 
close of the season at the Grand 
Opera House, two fashionable, 
tip top ladies occupied the front 
seat. There was nothing very re- 
markable in the fact of their par- 
ticular location, had they done 
as others did, but unusual atten- 
tion was attracted to them from 
the fire of conversation which 
they kept up, in an audible tone, 
to the evident discomfort of those 
seated within earshot. But no 
One made a move to silence them, 
until quite an old lady, one of 
the good, old-fashioned sort, and 
carrying an equally old-fashioned 
green parasol, quietly leaned for- 
ward, and poking one of the 
aforesaid ladies in the ribs, and 
flattening out the other’s stylish 
hat, made the simple ejaculation 
“shet up.” It is almost super- 
fluous to add that the two talka- 
tive persons did shet, to the rc- 
liet of the audience. 


— — 

Jacob Meyers who died of fever in Now Orleans, 

True as stcel they were there at the appointed time, | is said to havo confessed that himself and Lis son 

and had not long to wait before the overseer and the | David stole the remains of A. T. Stewart, in New 
‘York. Judge Hilton ridiculed the story, but it was 





REDNEY BURNS, CHARGED WITH MURDERING A 
CHICAGO GROCERYMAN, MARCH 1. 


oars, and push off. The woman’s head could just be | | her confidence the services of two other of the em- | nard Mill. Previous to occupying that position, they | ascertained that a man named Jacob Meyers was in 
aoen as the mon grasped their oars. IH. 8, Church in | ployes of the female sex, and made every preparation | had collected a goodly number of large pebbles,| the employ of Stcwart some thirty years ago, 


one boat was a boat’s longth ahcad of Charles Long | to give her boss a warm reception. These girls were | which they freely used, the lady along with the over- 
and Henry P. Raynor in another boat, and A. L. 


Kirker and J. J. Heald, ina third 
boat, were not far behind. Church 
was the firat to reach the woman, 
and the other men helped to lift 
her into his boat. “I could not 
have pulled her out of the water,” 
he said, ‘‘if no one but nryself 
had been on hand. She would 
have pulled my little cockle shell 
over if I had been alone. She did 
not take any interest in being 
saved until [ had rowed quite 
near her. Then she sbrieked, and 
as soon as I was within arm’s 
length she scized the rowlock des- 
perately. The other boats came 
up, and the woman was lifted in 
to my boat. She didn’t say a 
word, though it’s my opinion 
that sho was glad to live, but I’m 
not very sure of my opinion. I 
guess she was crazy, from the 
wild look in her eyes. She was 
in the water perhaps five miu- 
utes. Her dress kept her afloat.” 
When brouht to the station- 
house and questioned as to the 
‘motive of her mad act, she refused 
to give any reason therefor. 
Neighbors believe that she has 
‘been crazed by certain rumors re- 
fiecting on her. character that 
have been set afloat by the busy- 
bodies who live near her. She 
was removed to the hospital, and 
the physicians will decide wheth- 
er she is insane or not. = 
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An Amourous Boss, - 


An overseer in one of the East’ 
End mills at Fall River, Mass., a 
married man has a hankcring 
after other women, particularly 
those a little younger than him- 
self, and this week was caught in 








A MAD FREAK—A 
FROM 


MOTHER BRINGS .HER FOUR CHILDREN 
A BRIDGE INTO THE RIVER IN THEIR 
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TO WITNESSs« HER SUICIDE, 
PRESENCE ; HARLEM, Y. 
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AND PLUNGES 


and was discharged 
made acquainted with the spot aud the time where | seer was considerably hurt. On finding that he must | stances. 


undcr suspicious circum- 
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The Jury’s Say. 





The inquest in the De Young 
case was concluded April 23th. 
All the evidence taken was 
substantially the same as 
the reports heretefore telegrapk- 
ed, with the exception that a man 
givin ghis nameas John Clement- 
shaw testified that at the time of 
the shooting he was looking 
through a window of the Chron- 
ticle counting room and saw 
Kalloch and De Young facing each 
other, the latter leaning against 
the counter. Directly De Young 
straightened himself, drew a pis- 
tol from his overcoat pocket and 
fired at Kalloch. The latter then 
drew and began firing, when De 
Young ran. The remainder of 
his evidence was in accordance 
with the other testimony. The 
fact that Clementshaw had pre- 
viously endeavored to obtain per- 
mission to view the body of 
deceased, bringing a note to the 
Coroner from the Sheriff's office, 
in which he was in‘roduced as 
Mr. Watson, tended to discredit 
his testimony,and the dircct 
evidence of vther eye witnesses 
and the fact that De Young’s pis- 
tol was found not to have been 
discharged, decided the jury to 
attach no weight to his testimony 
and after brief deliberation they 
returned a verdict charging 
Kalloch with murder. Clement- 
shaw explained his change of 
name by stating that he adopted 
the name of Watson as a matter 
.of convenience, his true nam¢ 
being difficult to pronounce, ~ 














Max 15, 1880.} 








BULL-DOGGING THE OLD MAN. 


A Would-be Son-in-Law Disciplines His 
Prospective Legal Parient in a Olever 
Way. 

[Subject of Illustration. ] 

For about six months past a young fellow named 
Harry Innis has been ‘‘swect” upon the lovely 
daughter of a Mr. Grandis, s wealthy old gentleman 
residing on North Broad strect, Newark, N.J. Innis 
is a harness maker, andif there is any one that old 
man Grandis looks down upon it is a person who 
smells of wax. Miss Grandis, however, has none of 
her father’s antipathy to gentlemen who draw the 
waxed cord. In proportion as Henry’s affection for 
the young lady was reciprocated old man Grandis 
waxed wroth and doubled the degrees of his swears 
for vengeance. Not daring to enter the house by 
the front door, Harry stole in quietly by the rear 
gate and he and Miss Grandisheld their trysting in 
as2cluded nook of the conservatory. Thus things 
went on for some weeks, when by accident the old 
gentleman diecovered the lovers in their retreat. 

The next morning old man Grandis advertised 
for a cross bulldog. By the merest coincidence 
young Innis was one of the first to notice the ad- 
vertisement in the morning paper, and he at once 

‘¢ TUMBLED ’’ TO THE SITUATION. 

It seemed plain to him that the dog was intended to 
worry the seat of his sun-ay pants, and he determined 
to beeven with the father of hischarmer. Innisowns 
a bulldog of the fiercest kind; one that feeds at his 
brother’s meat shop, down in Ferry street. Innis 
hired a boy to take the dog up to the old map 
Grandis and offer him for sale, in. answer to the ad- 
vertisement. Well muzzled, the dog was seut to 
the Grandis residence, and the old gentleman was 
so well pleased with his ferocious appearance that 
he paid the boy $5, and became the owner of the 
dog. He chuckled to himself, thinking that he had 
got the animal dirt cheap. 

The dog was turned into the back yard, after dan- 
ger signs had been erected and the muzzle removed. 
Soon after the shades of night had wrapped in their 
sable mantle the mansion on North Broad street, 
the old man had occasion to go into the back yard. 

Just as he reached the rear end of the yard he 
was startled by a low growl. Hedid not hear “‘ seize 
him ’’ whispered through a knot hole in the 

once. Grandis spoke to the new dog in a friendly 


way, but 
THE ANIMAL BRISTLED UP 


and proclaimed war to the teeth. It was plain that, 
as the business end of the dog was rapidly nearing 
the calf of Grandis’ right leg, something must be 
done. The old gentleman sprang for the limb ofa 
tree, and swung himself up just as the dog was about 
to fasten on to his boot heel. : 

Just then a young man deliberately opened the 
back gate and walked through the yard with the girl. 
Ho exchanged looks with the dog, and it was plain 
that they understood each other. For two mortal 
hours the old gentleman shrieked to the night wind 
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TREEING THE OLD MAN—“ONE OF THE BOYS” ADOPTS “K“CLEVER RUSE TO 


RID HIMSELF OF * MEDDLESOME PROSPECTIVE FATHER-IN-LA 


COMPELS HIM 
NEWARK. N. J. 


TO 


SOME TALL CLIMBING TO ESCAPE MAN 


W, AND 


GLING 3 


while his daughter andthe young harness maker 
courted in uninterrupted bliss. As the youth left the 
bull-dog shot out of the gate by his side, and Grandis 
‘was permitted to get down from the tree and thaw 
himeelf out. He thinks now that a good thick pair 
of boots are worth more than fifty bull-dogs, particu- 
larly ifthe man you want to tackle happens to be the 
former owner of the dog. 
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UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


And Old Man Who Don’t Believe in Banks 
—$100,000 in the House—Burglars 
Want It,and Try to Get It—And Get 
Into Trouble. 


Isaac Steelo lives with his wife, son and daughter 
near Petrolia, Pa. He is the owner of the once famous 
Steele oil farm, and is very wealthy. Having no faith 
in banks, he has for years kept in a safe in his house 
between $80,000 and $100,000 in money. Two years 
ago three masked burglars broke into Steele’s house 
and attempted to rob him. They had secured Siccle 
and his wife, tho son and daughter being away, whcn 
they were alarmed by the sound of some one ap- 
proaching the honse and fied. Steele still persisted 
in keeping the large amount of money in his house, 
saying that ho would rather take his chances with 
burglars than with banks or any investment he knew 





-of. A few days ago, at about midnight, three men 


broke into Steele's house. They seized him and his 
wife, who fought desperately. Mrs. Steele was 


’ knocked senseless by one of tho men, all of whom 


were masked. Tho son appeared on the scene, Oné 
of the burglars met him at tho door of the room and, 
leveling a revolver at his head, compelled him to 
stand still. The daughter then entered tho room 
from another door. The room was lighted up during 


: the encounter by a lamp left burning on a table by 


the old folks when thcy rotired. Old Mr. Steele was 
still fighting desperately with the remaining t.ro men 
when his daughter entered tho room. She at onco 
seized one of tho men, and lIcft her father to cope 
with the other. The robber whom the daughter had 
seized knocked her down, and kicked her until sho 
was unconscious. She had torn the mask from his 
face, however, and recognized in him a notorious 
character of the neighborhood, named Jim James. 
Old Mr. Stele had by this timo boen overcome, but 
had, in tho struggle with the burglar, snatched tho 
cloth from his face, and recognized “ Billy’? McDoz- 
ald, @ man who had gained much notoriety in the 
neighborhood as a pedestrian. The crics of the family 
and the noise made by thé struggle in the room had 
alarmed a neighboring family, and two men hurried 
to the Steele residence. Their approach was heard 
by the burglars, and thcy flod from the houso by the 
back door. The men io!l wed them, firing sevezal 
shots, but the deagperadocs rcached tho woods in 
safety. McDonald and James were lurking about the 
village and-were arrested and lodged in jail. It is not 
positively known who the third burglar is, but a wel:- 
known resident of lia is suspected, and will 
probably be arrested. /1t is eaid that Etcclo intoxcs 
to seek some other place of deposit for bis sparo casa 
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MIDNIGHT PICTURES. 


A Series of Illustrated Sketches of 
New York’s Gas-Lit Life. 


Safe from a Howling Storm in the 
Cosy Recesses of an Italian 
Wine-Cellar, 


MARSALA TO WASH DOWN MACCARONI 


The Signor Announces to the Ladies 
that He is About to Kill 
Some Rate. 


Beautiful Goddesses on Unsteady Bar- 
rels—The Toy Terrier’s Work 
in the ‘ Pit.’ 


SHE LOVED TO HEAR THEM * SQUILL.” 
BY AN OLD ROUNDER. 


The night is stormy. Looking up, the sky seems hung 
in black with here and there a golden nail fastening the 
sombre drapery. Just a momentago the moon went down 
in a sickly glare, and now the wind is rising and begin 
ning to howl like a pack of Rassian wolver. 

The artist and I have met in a favorite hostlery, and 
had intended to explore a certain subject as far up town 
asthe Park. But the weather turns us about. We both 
come to the conclusion that the journey can safely lay 
over, the matter will keep. 

** Don’t you know of anything down about this way?” 
queried the man of pictures. 

** Down about this way ’’ was towards Prince street and 
South Fifth avenue. 

I pondered. When I go into pondering 1 do it thorougt - 
ly. No half-way ponders with me. I guess I pondered 
fully ten minutes—I know my head was sore—and then 
said: 

‘*T have it. 

‘*Of what?” 

** Of the Italian vineyards; of the hills that blush purple 
and golden when the rays of the sun warm their cluster- 
ing grapes into opulent existence; would you know the 
taste of Marsala? Then come with me.”’ 

The artist looked at me wonderingly, and seemed only 
half assured when I told him that the idea produced by 
my pondering was s© poetical in its nature that some- 
thing more than the usual speech was necessary in deal- 
ing with it. 

We had “just one more,” and then drawing the ulster 
hoods tight, bade good-bye to our genial bar-tender, who 
resumed the reading of an English sporting paper, and 
plunged into the tempest. 

It was but two blocks. Not thinking of what I was do- 
ing I turned down the well-known cellar steps, so sud- 
denly and without making any noise that could compete 
with the wind, it was no wonder the draughtsman stum- 
bled on ahead, nor missed me until he had done nearly 
half the block. 

T heard him coming back calling me, and when he 
was opposite I popped out on him so unexpectedly 
that he“ putup”’’ for mein fine style. Discovering his 
mistake, he said: 


We are within two blocks of it.”’ 


** I say, now, you know I took you for a blooming bur- 


giar. And, old chap, don’t be angry with me, but do you 
feel quite right in your head? Hadn’tI better take you 
home inacab’ Where's all those vineclad sunsets, and 
bottles of moonlight? Down there?’ 

’ He pointed to the yawning abyss. 

“They are,” I replied with the confidénce of a man 
who is aware that appearances are a little against him 
but who means t» come out all right. ‘* Comeon.” 

** Not L! No statfon-house cell for me this night.”’ 

** Nonsense,”’ I answered, rapping peculiarly at the 
same time upon the panels of the door. 

You could hear a man coming as from way in the rear. 
The spasmodic appearance of shifting bits of light flashed 
through the cracks, vouched for a lantern. 

Two words spoken by me to the swarthy chap who 
opened for us put us in the condition of Mr. Muldoon—we 
were solid. : 

The door was locked behind us. Now* the scene was 
weirder than ever, and certainly more puzzling to the 
artist, who had no more idea of the character of the place 
than the Chinese have of Denis Kearney’s views on the 
third term question. 

We passed in single file between vast walls of hogsheads, 
tierces, tuns, pipes, etc. Big shadows tlitted about like 
bats. The air hada fruity, wine-like smell, and from 
somewhere came indications in the merry laugh of 
women, and the deeper guffaw of men, that a few people 
were enjoying themselves, despite the storm and the late- 
ness of the hour. 

We passed through a swinging door that had often 
yielded to my touch, and were in the presence of Signor 
C., an old Italian friend of mine. [introduced my com- 
panmion, and we were presented to the gentlemen and 
ladies who were sitting about a table,covered with glasses, 
save where a huge bow! of crackers occupied the post of 
honor. The apartment was formed really by the door, 
the yard wall, and two sides made up of deeply branded 
barrels that in their time had been filled with the rarest 
of vintage products. 

A lazy cloud of tobacco smoke. produced by the ciga- 
rettes that both men and women Were smoking floated 
like a magic scarf of lace in the air. 

‘* What kind of a place js it’ *’ asked the artist, after we 
had pnt'down the glasses which our host had had filled 
immediately upon our tinding places. 

A young fellow, ap actor, was telling a funny 
and so we could taik without observation 

I told him that the principal store, devoted to the im 
portation and wholesale disposal of fine Italian wines 
was up stairs. Down here in the cellar there was a 
primitive bar just opposite the door opening into the curi- 


story, 


ous room where we sat, from which liquor was dispensed 
in the evening to those who dropped in for a chat, and a 
chance to see a file of [talian papers. This was an especial 
occasion, one that I had utterly forgotten, until it was 
suggested that we goto some place other than up town. 
Then I remembered that the Signor had met me in the 
street, had told me of his midnight picnic, and had in- 
vited me to be present at the broaching of a new invoice 
of the imprisoned sunshine. 

A great deal of wine wasdrunk, and then a piping dish 
of maccaroni made its appearance only to vanish. By 
St. Paul, how nice it was. More wine, of course, to wash 
it down. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” said the Signor, after the 
maccaroni was gone, *we now approach a very im- 
portant feature of the evening. We are going to killa 
bag-full of rats.’’ 

At this terrible statement, which was news to the la- 
dies, a protest of screams went up, and then for ten 
minutes,there were about forty chapters of ‘‘Italian with- 
out a masier’”’ reeled off in the most artistic style. 

But the Signor paid no heed. When the disturbance 
had subsided sufliciently for him to get the floor he said : 

“Itis my own wife who insists. Speak; is it not $9, 
Chichita ?”’ 

A plump little lady, who was full of fun und wine, 
rose to her feet. and delivered herself as follows: 

‘*My husband, he says well. I am not af-r-r-r-aid. I 
love to hear the rat squill.”’ 

No one could plead fear after that and it was resolved 
to have the battwe. There were five ladies. As many 
barrels, empty ones, were ranged round the room, and 
the youn? women, all smiles, tears and hysteria gener- 
ally, were hoisted to the safe positions they afforded. 
Under ordinary circumstances they would have been se- 
cur.ty itself, butowing to the wine some of these beauti- 
ful statues had a wobbly sppearance. Every precaution 
was taken, however, by the gentlemen at their sides, 
and holding on to their hands. The artist and [ gota 
good perch on a tilted cask and waited anxiously for the 
fun. 

It was provided immediately. A rough, matelot look- 
ing fellow who had been employed by the Signor to clear 
the cellar of the rats, suddenly appeared with a wire- 
woven bag containing the rodents. In the twinkling of 
aneye he had madea pit, about a foot deep upon the 
floor. From the bag he turned in about twenty rats, and 
tben reaching into the innermost recesses of a many 
pocketed great coat produced a terrier, whose weight 
was not much more t!:an that of three of the rats com- 
bined. How his eyes shone as the rat-catcher tossed him 
in among the wriggling, long-tailed shapes ! 

His movements were like lightning, and I can scarcely 
believe that the Signor’s wife heard them ‘* squill’’ often 
enough. In less time than J take to write it the first 
batch lay dead and dying, and the work gf destruction 
was still going on, 

And the ladies! The first fright over, they were all 
joyful excitement, mad with enthusiasm, and so demon- 
strative that their positions as goddesses became very 
unsteady. 

Ah! this is a sad world, a sad world, my masters. 


SEASONING. 


THERE is a young lady who follows the fas! ions so 


closely that she will not eat oysters unless they are 
scalloped. 


Wry is a stout lager beer dispenser who, unfortu- 
nately, is given to beating his wife, like a popular comic 
opera’ Giveitup. Because he’s fat and hits her. 

HE was inclined to be facetious. ‘‘ What quanti- 
ties of dried grasses you keep here, Miss Stebbins! Nice 
room for a donkey to get into!’ ‘‘Make yourself at 
home,’’ she responded, with sweet gravity. 


KENTUCKY girls have been married in the Mam- 
moth Cave, and Buffalo girls on the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge.—Boston Post. The first must have deemed mat- 
rimony a cell, and the latter a state of suspense. 


“Joun,” said his wife with a chilling severity, ‘I 
saw you coming out of a saloon to-day.” ‘‘ Well, my 
darling,’’ rephed the heartless man, “ you wouldn’t have 
your husband staying in a saloon all day. would you,” 


“Ir you marry Grace,” exclaimed an irate father 
to his son, ‘I will cut you off without acent, and you 
won't have so much as a piece of pork to boil in a pot.“ 
‘* Well,’ replied the young man, ‘*Grace before meat,” 
and he immediately went in search of a minister. 


‘‘ WILL you please pass the milk, Miss Brown?” 
asked a young man of a fidgity old maid, at the supper 
table. ‘‘ Do you take me for a waiter?’ she answered. 
‘** Well,’ he added, ‘‘as no one has taken you thus far, 


and you've waited so very long, I should think you were 
one.”’ 








THE best Boston culchaw now says, “I’m wretch. 
edly, thank you,” if it has the toothache. ‘*The correct 
agony-with us is.“ says the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, ‘** I'm pretty blawsted, thawnks,’ but in Chicago 
they say, ‘I feel cussed bad, but what’s that to you?” 
In Colorado they enter no weak complaint; they simply 
go out and shoot a ** tender-foot.”’ 


A DEADWooD woman whose husband drew too near 
to a mule had her friends assemble at the funeral, and, as 
soon as the ceremony was through, stood up and was mar- 
ried to another man. Deadwood suciety was shocked. 
Yes, shocked! They all agreed that there should have 
been at interlude of a dance after the funeral, while the 
bride went and changed her dress, for it was awful for a 
woman to be married in mourning. But then society 
folks always carp at and criticise each other in a spiteful 
way. 

IF you would look upon a picture of serene con- 
tentment, go you to the butcher’s, buy a leg of mutton, 
and gaze upon the placid countenance of the man of joints 
as he trims your meat. Down comes the cleaver, and off 
goes a two-pound bit of your ten pound purchase; a pound 
off here and a half pound there, and then comes the keen- 
bladed knife, which cuts and carves, and cuts and comes 
again. Then your ten-pound leg, what is left of it, 1s 
wrapped in a bit of straw paper; and as you put it me- 
chanically in your vest pocket, after paying out your $2, 
you wend your footsteps homeward, wondering how 
butchers can contrive to lay up anything from their busi- 
ness. 

WE are indebted to a “ staff correspondent ’’ for the 
following anecdote concerning the recent registration of 
female voters in Boston. Its accuracy is vouched for by 
an eminent artist—one of the most distinguished stone- 
cutters of the Hub. Enter old lady of a -certainage. ‘I 
wish to register, sir.’ * Your name, please?’ ** Almira 
Jane Simpson.”’ * Yourage?’’’ ‘* Beg pardon.” ‘* Your 
age‘ ““Do T understand that I must give my age!” 
‘Yes, miss, the law requires it.” 
not tempt me to give it! 





“Words, sir, would 
Not thatI care. No; I had as 
, leave wear itoen my bonnet as a hackman does his num- 
| ber; but I'in a twin, and if my sister has a wegkness, it 


8, | is that she dislikes any reference made to her aga; and I 


could not give my own, because I don’t wish to offend 
her.’’—The Age. 


; Opposition to old Parker, 





NEW YORK’S HARD CASES 


Their Pecullarities and Haunts De- 
scribed—A Neighborhood of Sin 
and Crime. 


DIVES OF THE 8TH WARD. 


Men Who Have Won Fame in Satan’s 
Army—What They Did and What 
Has Become of Them. 


NOTABLE FIGHTS AND FANCY FEMALES. 


From Green street, with its strings of bawdy houses, to 
Mulberrv street, where sits the immaculate (%) Police 
Board, only five short blocks, there was more ‘‘life,’’ as 
it is termed, than in any similar space of ground in the 
universe. 

A quarter of acentury ur so ago Charley Sturges, an 
Englishman, well known to the entire crooked brigade of 
both sexes, at 50 West Houston street catered to the in- 
ner and outer man and- woman as a publican. At this 
place the various ** mobs”’ met ané heid-high carnival, as 
well as to do a little quiet business. Plots were hatched 
to break banks, to fillthe country with queer, to spirit 
some pal out of prison, to put away some principal or wit- 
ness, to square it with the police and other, to them, 
harmless pieces of business. Here not a little of the coun- 
terfeit engraving was done by a burly, gouty native of 
the land of Cakes, named Keyes, a first-class workman, 
who preferred the racket with all its risks to earning a 
legitimate livelihood. 

Dad Cunningham, a little fellow scarce five feet high, 
and nota hundred pounds weight, who killed Paugene 
McLaughlin, and was about the only man who could lead 
Morrissey when drunk, married one of Sturges’ daugh- 
ters. Upon Dad’s death his widow married Langdon 
Moore, the notorious bank robber, now in Concord Jail, 
and it is but recently that Moore had a shooting-match 
with a sporting man at the Woodbine, Sixth avenue and 
Thirteerth street, growing out of the aforesaid sport be- 
ing altogether too attentive to Mrs. Moore. 

Old age overtaking Sturges, he disposed of his crooked 
men’s rendezvous to Joe Graham, a state prison graduate 
and a person known only by the cognomen of ‘ Dusty 
Bob.’’ Dusty had previously won fame by cutting off a 
poor devil’s ears in Bill Butler’s crib on Ninth avenue, 
near Twenty-fifth street, while tending bar there. Dusty 
done his bitin the jug,’’ in thieves’ parlance, for the 
fun. His boss, Butler, used to be intrusted with large 
sums of money for safe-keeping for the ‘‘ fraternity ,”’ and 
when he got a good stake, about enough to keep him fcr 
life, he skipped to England and died there. 

The ownership again changed hands, and another Eng- 
lishman, named Clarke, took it, retaining pretty much 
the same patrons, but adding the fighting element to its 
hangers-on. When too hot for Bill Clarke two light- 
weight English scrappers assumed the reins, viz.: Arthur 
Chambers and George Seddons; but their reign was very 
brief, not caring to starve to death as the old thieves 
were shy of the newly imported land ords, and gradually 
dropped cff for other and safer haunts. The tew dem1- 
monde patrons and the half-bottomed fighters who 
bummed around there were insufficient to pay for the gas, 
and the party who bought the Arbor from the pugs got 
stuck pretty badly. 

Poughkeepsie Jake’s concert saloon, with its accommo- 
dating rooms and more accommodating damsels for the 
belated traveler, was a tough house for a stranger to 
strike. Bad music, worse singing, terrible acting and vile 
refreshments were Jake’s stock in trade at No. 27. 

The House of Commons, under the management of the 
plausible, moon-faced Bob Smith, an English bugle-player 
of Robertson’s band, was at No. 25. English Jews and 
English buffers and others, with no visible means of sup- 
port, were always around there, ever thirsty and willing 
to be wet at any one’s expense except their own. The 
free-and-easies were jammed, and ina few years Smith 
was able to retire and join the church at East New York 
—quite a common dodge when white hairs begin tosprout 
—we presume to make up for their former greed and 
wickedness. Signor Guy, the English operatic buffo; 
Walter Fields, the English tenor; Harding, the English 
music publisher; Professor Watts, the English song writer 
and dramatist, and many others graduated at the House 
of Commons. After Smith married the rich widow of the 
landlard of the Grasses in Crosby street, he thought he 
had about money enough to get out of Houston street be- 
fore it lost its attractions, and disposed of his place to 
Frank Burns, an old sport with a game leg, who had 
worked the concert dive business for about atl it was 
worth to him. 

Opposite these two deuces (for neitheg Bob nor Jake were 
ever looked upon as aces) houses of ill'fame were as thick 
as leaves in Vallambrosa, but not quite as fragrant. On 
the corner of Mercer street—the ‘quality’’ section for 
soiled doves—stood Fanny White’s famous, or rather in- 
famous maison de joie, Fanny’s principal lovers being Bill 
Poole, an ex-army general with one leg, and the Baron 
Corcoran, a noted gambler, the Jast named being a sort of 
Beau Hickman, always in the top of fashion, which he 
still keeps up with comparatively empty pockets. After 
Fanny’s death Eliza Pratt, one of her ** boarders,’ as- 
sumed the ‘* madamship,”’ with Billy Mulligan as her 
‘**protector.’’ Eliza married Billy while a prisoner in the 
Tombs for an alleged assault upon Morrissey in his gam- 
bling house on the corner of Bond street and Broadway, 
but really placed there for giving away something in the 
Broderick will case when about to be contested. Mulli- 
gan was sent to the penitentiary, and Kept there until it 
was considered safe to let him out. That smoothed the 
rough edges of the Dave Broderick wiil, which Mulligan 
said was a forged one. 

The balance of this lovely street west of Brozdway was 
given up to gambling-rooms, policy offices and rum mills. 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church long stood on the corner of 
Broadway and Houston street, across the way from Abe 
Florence s bar, restaurant and private supper rooms, ala 
Harry Hill. A few doors below, on Broadway, Phil Ma- 
guire started Lafayette Hal!, (then considered out of 
town), but his prestige mae it the resort of bloods and 
** statues.”’ A dancing-master hired the upper floor. in 
and did well there. C 
Ottignon, the 350-pound teacher of boxin 
basement as a pistol-galiery. 
Bates, and Peeley took in Jim MeMann, owner of Flora 
Temple, as his partner. The place then became the head- 
quarters for turf and betting men. 

Flerence’s, on ** The Corner,’ was about the livéliest 
spot in this country, and through all its changes of own- 
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Maguire sold out to Peetey 


IZ, occuy ied the 
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ers, from the Mitchell brothers down to Charley White, 
the minstrel, it has been the dropping-in place for pretty 
much all classes, the sports especially cottoning to it. We 
do not recollect any one being killed outright in there, 
although scarcely a mght passed without a fight of some 
kind or another. Dan Cunningham, Tim Hughes, Billy 
Mulligan, Cooley Keese, Johnny Austin, Andy Hines, 
Johnny Frankiin and Paugene McLaughhn, all small mer, 
and none larger than Eph Holland, were looked upon as 
the most desperate of their time. Anybody who didn't 
think so had only to get into a fight with either one to 
more than satisfy himself. 

Around 1853, 1854 and 1855, in the vicinity of Lafayette 
Hall and *‘ The Corner,” turn-ups between the shoulder- 
hitters, dog-fighters, politicians, gamblers and sporting 
actors were, to use an old adage, ‘* too numérous to men 
tion.“ Some of the principal slugging, shooting and cut 
ting aftrays of those days will be interesting Sunday read- 
ing. There was a knifing-match in December, 1854, be- 
tween Tim Hughes (Heenan’s principal backer when he 
fought Morrissey and Sayers) and Pat, or Paugene Mc. 
Laughlin, who lost his nose bv the teeth of Mike Murray 
and was afterward killed by Daniel, alias Dad, Cunning 
ham at Jake Roome’s dance-house on Howard street in 
March, 1857. 

The rough-and-tumble fight between Bill Poole and Mor. 
rissey, on Amos-street dock, in July, 1854, and the mur- 
der of Bill Poole at Stanwix Hall in February, 1855, are 
old, familiar stories, having been only recently revived 
when Morrissey died, May 18, 1878. 

Jim Irving and Jake Somerindyke, in July, 1855, tasted 
each other’s mutton on the street, Irving having since 
been a City Father, member of the Legislature, &c., but 
now almost blind, while Somerindyke’s leather lungs may 
be heard selling pools at the races as vigorous as ever. 

Johnny Lyng undertook to blow holes through Charley 
Lozier, a brothe:-in-law of Bill Poole, in September. 1854. 
Poole beat and kicked Wally Mason so severely, Decem 
ber, 1855, that he never recovered, and also warmed Lew 
Baker in 1854; afterward tried for his murder. Tom 
Hyer and Johnny Lyng exchanged fistic compliments in 
broad daylight, September, 1854. Harvey Young, Jim 
Turner and Lew Baker tried to annihilate Tom Hyer in 
January, 1855, but faited, owing to Tom’s taking the pis- 
tols away from two of them. In adrunken quarrel Mor- 
rissey and Tim Hughes agreed to fight a duel in February 
1855, but Hughes went to bed and forgot it, leaving the 
ex-Member of Congress to sho >t alone. 

Hyer and the irrepressible Isaiah Rynders, the old Cap- 
tain of the Empire Club, had a  passage-at-arms in 
April, 56 

Some unknown gentleman fired a slug into the body of 
Joe Coburn in September, °57, but he soon got over it, and 
failed to get hunk on any one just then. Shortly after 
this Coburn got put away for the alleged cutting of a pe- 
liceman, the real offender, Hen Drake, getting off scot 
free and letting Joe stay in prison, but confessing on his 
death-bed that it was he and not Coburn who stakbed the 
officer. At present poor Joe is doing the State service at 
Auburn, for, it was charged, shooting at two officers near 
his saloon on Broadway, near Thirty-third street. 

Orville, alias Awful, Gardner licked John Henry pretty 
badly, and was sentenced to spend ten months’ impris- 
onment, becoming converted from the error of his ways 
on getting out, and spoke his first piece on religion at the 
John street Methodist church, March 19, 1858. 

Heenan almost squelched Bill Hastings, alias Dublin 
Tricks, to make good his word that he would lick Tricks 
the first time he caught him in New York after the Mor- 
rissey fight at Long Point, Canada, ‘Tricks *’ having 
seconded Morrissey in October, 1858,on that occasion, and 
got licked by Heenan ten days afterward. 

Andy Hines, alias ‘* Figsee,’’ and Jim Heenan, brother 
to John C., engaged in a biting and gouging match in De- 
cember, 1859, in the same lively locality. 

Billy Mulligan and Paddy Duffy smashed each other 
like good fellows, Juae, 1863, the first named being killed 
in San Francisco. The last recently arrived from a trip 
up the river.“ Mulligan had the honor of taking a 
piece of Coburn’s ear, besting Yankee Sullivan in ’Frisco 
in July, 1855, fighting a duel with Tom Coleman in Ne- 
vada in April, 1864, challenged Captain De Revere, serv- 
ing a term in the Penitentiary, and marrying Eliza 
Pratt, the most noted ‘‘ Madame ”’ of ter day. 

When Lizzie Weston, that fine-formed actress, was in 
her zenith numerous were the collisions between her 
jealous admirers. She was married to Major James W. 
Turner, an officer in the Mexican war and later in the 
civil war, and upon separating from him married A. H. 
Davenport, the popular Dolly, as he was called, and a 
general favorite ar ong the softer sex, both on and off the 
stage. Whether Dolly was chasseeing round away from 
home or not is not Known, bat the buxom Mrs. Doliy be- 
came quite thick wlth George Christy, the minstre|, 
whose family name was Harrington. This news was car- 
ried to Adolphus, who threatened to blacken George's 
eve on sight. They met by chance on Florence’s corner, 
and had avery lively turn-up with nature’s weapon-, 
both priding themselves on their knowledge of boxing. 
as did the late Dan Bryant. Theclaret flew pretty lively 
over their latest cut clothes, and it was a very even cou- 
test until the Municipal Police (now Metropolitan) put in 
their unwelcome appearance. and took them in. 

George Christy died partially deranged, while Dolly 
Davenport wasted toa skeleton and passed away. Lizzie 
Weston Turner Davenport shortly after left for England, 


where she dropped her string of names and became Mr:. 
Charles Matthews. It was, however, more of a business 
than a marriage for love, as they’ occupied separate 
sleeping apartments, and it was common scandal amore 
the profession in London that she was really the favorite 
of a titled nobleman. 

Of the hangers-on at ‘* The Corner”’ the following me! 
were murdered: Patrick, alias Paugene, McLaazhlin, 
shot by Daniel, alias Dad, Cunningham: Pat Mathew-. 
shot by J. Reynolds on the road while out sleighing: Johr . 
ny Casey, shot by a gambler named Mackey: Jitamy Hex 
gerty, shot by Wm. Farley, alias Reddy the Blac eemith: 
Harry Lazarus, stabbed by Barney Friery; Bill Poole. 
shot by Lew Baker and others at Stanwix Hall. Broad : 
way, near Lafayette Hall: Billy Muiligan, literal'v rie 
dled with bullets in San Francisco, after he had fatall 
shot Jack McNabb and others: Jim Casey was hune by 
the vigilance committee 1n San Francisco: Jack Glass wa⸗ 
carved to death by an infuriated waiter in McElroy’s vat 
ing-house, Nassau street: Jimmy Rose fatally shut. and 
Owney Geoghean tried for murder, but ac nitted; Chr 
Lilly, at whose hands Tom McCov “died in the prize r ng. 
was captured when mate of a filibustering brig boun:! nish 
Nicaragua, and afterward shot in the hold of a Sp* 
frigate; Jack Feel, shot in a political quarrel in ‘he 
Fourth Ward by Jerry Hardigan: J. Cusick, a Fi ith 
Ward politician, shot by Jimmy White: Flory Seanse!': 
shot during an election melee by Tom Donohue; Wi)'!2"™ 
Walker, General of the Nicaragua filibustering ¢\i 
tion, put to death by the Costa Rica militia: Ay # 4 
Carthy, stabbed by Dennis Foley; James, alias Yan>* 
Sullivan, stabbed in the rooms of the California Vigilance 
Committee while awaiting trial in San Francisco. 6 
Heenan, brother of John C., shot by Jerry Egan whi'e 3" 
excite officer in Philadelphi-; Dave Broderick, onc+ . 
man of No. 34 Engine, also Senator from California. >" 
by Judge Terry in a duel in California: Charles COT. 
hung by the vigilance committee in San Francisco: © a 
Hilton, alias the Limerick Boy, stabhed by Harry ~ 
Chut James, stabbed by ‘' Cutting John Price: ‘ Nees 
Phillips, she rt by Matt Broummaven: Bob Isaac- 

Billy Sharkev. anv others shared similar 
cannot ca} them all 4 mi ud just now. 

The following name 1} nbitnes of Fie rence’ swer 
Barney Frierv. for tabbing He rrv Lezarnus: Jerr’ 

stabbing Kaie O'Brien: Bi v Fos ter. the « 
murderer; Jerry Egan, for shoeting Tim Heenan 
Dolan, for the murder of a brush merchant Ra uD: 
being convicted upon circumstantial evider J 
were no witnesses of the actual! deed, and Mick hae. 
who shot Chas. Schafer because he wouldn't g¢* 
his way, Nixon driving a bill poster’s wagon at th 
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Tim 
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BADLY MASHED MODELS, 


And They Did the- Mashing Them- 
selves all for a Nice Young 
Man Who 


CAPTURED THEM WITH A GAMELIA. 





Wars of the Venuses in a New 
York Studio. 


A BOHEMIAN VICTORY. 


Black Eyes Which Are Not Condicive 
to Feminine Beauty Unless You 
Know Enough 


TO HAVE THEM ‘PAINTED. 





A pair of black eyes are the prettiest possessions a 
woman can wish for when they are languishing parts of 
a face of that dreamy, oval type we call Spanish, and 
that brunette complexion which is so superb in its lus- 
cious richness when it glows on one through the envious 
drapery of a lace mantilla in the crowded auditorium of 
the bull fight, which Mr. Bergh declares we New Yorkers 
never shall see even in mimicry. But if you happen to 
he an artist’s model, and your black eye happens to be of 
the sort gentlemen of the coal-heaving persuasion present 
their spouses with when they are displeased, it is quite 
another thing. And — is just what Miss Belleville is now 
kicking about. 

Miss Belleville is one of the most famous professional 
medels in New York. Her perfection of face and form 
have made her popular with the public in many a one of 
those alluring pictures at which elderly gentlemen find 
their mouths watering, and young ones wish they had an 
introduction to the original. She has served as the type 
for more Venuses, Junos, Phrynes and the rest of those 
fascinating nudities wh@used to drive the Athenians mad 
and-set the Olympian gods at jealous loggerheads, than 
would stock a whole library of mythologies and ancient 
histories. Her face—and figure—have literally been her 
fortune. During the few years she has been traveling on 
her shape she has amassed a handsome savings bank ac- 
count. She lives well, in a stylish flat, where her pecu- 
liar profession is unknown, and is aristocratic in her 
tastes and aspirations. 

Mademoiselle Lagrange is another artistic goddess of 
metropolitan renown. Like Miss Belleville, she is young 
and lovely. Unlike her, however, she isa perfect Bohe- 
mian. She lives in lodgings in Bond street, and likes } 
lager beer. She eats and drinks well, spends her money 
as it comes in and is literally one of the boys. This may 
be explained by the fact that, in the first place, she-is 
French, andin the second, she was a ballet girl in an 
opera bouffe troupe till a famous artist here became suffi- 
ciently enamored of her development to transfer it to 
canvas and so open up a new profession to her. The old 
free and easy habits of her theatrical life cling to her 
like truer lovers than women generally find, and, to u3e 
her own piquant, fractured English, she doesn’t hate 
— half as bad as she does a woman who is ateek 
up.’ 

This peculiarity has made her very popular among the 
artists, jolly dogs, as a rule, who hate sour faces and 
grand airs, whereas Miss Belleville’s high-tonedness has 
operated in the reverse direction for her. And as both 
happen to have equally perfect stocks in trade and are 
equally in demand, they are, naturally, rivals. 

So-much so that Miss Belleville speaks of Mademoiselle 
Lagrange, with her nose tip tilted, as ** that low, common 
French gutter-sweeper;’’ while Mademoiselle Lagrange 
alludes to Miss Belleville as ‘‘zat dam fool Americane, 
vat put on ze style till eet mek you seek.”’ 

A couple of weeks ago a jovial disciple of the palette 
found himself necessitated to use two models together. 
Both must be females. The subject was a Bacchanalian 
picture of the middle ages, with ladies of high complex- 
ion and easy manners, in a very weak condition of ward 
robe, getting drunk with one trooper whom each is striv- 
ing to win from the other. The trooper, a weak, but 
handsome young friend of the artist consented to im- 
personate. Sothe two finest models in New York were 
engaged at the usual heavy expense, tapestries hung up, 
a costume for the trooper scared tog: ther and the picture 
begun. 

The first day passed pleasantly enough, all around. The 
artist was pleased with the models. The weak, but 
handsome young man was pleased with the novelty of his 
position, and neither of the two ladies objected to his 
making familiar advances to their slenderly clad busts 
as the artistic exigencies of the occasion required. In 
point of fact, and to make use of a vulgarism, both were 
‘dead mashed.”’ The object of their adoration, though 
he did not experience any such excessive tenderness of 
sentiment, still appreciated the beauty of the aggregate 
-ituation enough to tell a friend that night that they were 

“demned fine gyurls,”’ and he liked them immensely, 

demned if he didn’t.”’ 
The ladies, however, could not appreciate this compre- 
iensiveness of favor. Each wanted him for herself. 
Whenever, as any gallant gentleman would, he said a 
-leasant thing to one the other wanted hers twice as 
-weet. He did his best, till taffy became a drug in the 
market. He talked till he couldn’t invent any more soft 
nothings. Then from words he progressed to facts in the 
shape of bon-bons and Japanese fans. But lke a wise 
nan he distributed his favors with impartiality, and if 
né gave a smile more than the other it was by acc_- 
‘ent. 

Finally he presented each with a bouquet. They were 

‘ all appearances precisely alike, ordered from the same 

rist at the samme price. But one happened, by acci- 
ut. of course. te have a fine camelia in its fragrant 


“art. C sameliax are expressive Howers. They are also 
‘ulems of tenderness and devotion. Su as this one 
inced to be in Mie. Layrange’s bouquet, Miss Belle- 
e's blood ran hot with the fire of jealousy. Of course 


did not condescend to express her displeasure to such 


a depraved creature, but she looked it, and poor little La- 
grange laughed in her Bohemian way and enjoyed her 
triumph. One afternoon white the weak, but handsome 
young man was kissing her in the dressing-room, she re- 


-marked : 


Eot 1s a most sad affair, ees it not, then, monsieur?”’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

Zat Mademoiselle l’ Americane av ze spleen.” 

“The dooce you say,’’ observed the W. B. H. Y. M. 

** What about?”’ 

** Vat about?’’ 

** Yes.’ 

** But av you not then see?”’ 

The W. B. H. Y. M. (this is not a fifteen puzzle) ac- 
knowledged he hadn't, so Mademoiselle told it to him and 
then they went off and had supper together on the strength 
of the news. The supper was of course washed down with 
wine, and the little Bohemian came to the studio next 
day with the head on her that people who use champagne 
as an intoxicant usually have. Jolly Palette, who of 
course noted her painful condition, asked what was the 
matter. 

**1 am seek,’ was the reply, leaning her head on the 
W. B. H.’s shoulder. ‘‘Oh, Monsieur Palette! [ am so 
seek !”? 

**Can’t Ido anything for you,’’ queried the kindly ar- 
tist. Do you feel too bad to sit to-day ?”’ 

It she does I don’t,’? observed Miss Belleville acri_ 
moniously; ‘‘I’m not going to be robbed for a low thing 
like that, that I'm not.”’ 

‘ ** Vat ees zat you call me?’’ queried Mile. Lagrange,for- 
getting all of a sudden that she was sick. 

‘* Never you mind.”’ 

‘* But you say I rob you. Now I nevare rob anybodee 
in my life. I aim not ze thief.’ 

**Oh! no, of course not.’’ 

** Mebbee you sink I ees zen.”’ 

‘*Never you mind what I think. Look here, Mr. Pal- 
ette. If I can’t do my work without being insulted by a 
common French huzzy like that, I won’t come here, 
that’s flat. No decent woman, with any respect, would 
stand it, I can tell you.”’ 

‘*Oho! ze French huzzy is eet? Zee common French 
huzzy, you say’? Sheinsult you? Vell, madame ze dam 
fool Americane, you have mek me seek viz your put-on 
style zismany atime. Now I mek you seek viz my own; 
vat belong to me, and ſes only put on ven ze occasion 
require him.” 

And she did. For she polished off Miss Belleville till 
the Venus of Medici was a Russian in midwinter along- 
side of her, while the weak but handsome young man 
and Palette took it all in like philosophers. It was a 
war of Venuses which would have edified the gods. The 
number of rounds is not recorded. In fact, the specta- 
tors had enough to do to lookon. But when the battle 
ended there were two lovely young females with no more 
wardrobe than that which Lady Godiva had when she 
took her historic ride through Coventry, and enough 
damages to keep a hospital busy for a day or so. 

Which will probably sufficiently explain why Miss 
Belleville objects to her style of black eye. As far as 
Mademoiselle Lagrange is concerned she had hers painted 
by Palette, who made the job his masterpiece, and went 
to supper with the W. B. H. Y. M., as soon as she got her 
clothes on. And the W. BR. H., etc., swears that she’s 
**the jolliest gyurl, by Jove, I’ve seen in an age, ’pon 
my honah!”’ 

No one has had nerve enough tointerview Miss Belle- 
ville on the subject yet. If amy reader cares to risk his 
life he can obtain her address at this office upon pro- 
ducing satisfactory proof that he is insured for the bene- 
fit of his family. 


‘SPORTING AND DRAMATIC. 


1n the O’Leary pedestrian match at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Panchot, the postman, was the winner with a score of 
406 miles. Faber came next with 405 miles; Fitzgerald, 
386; Herty, 359; Campana, 340; Bluett, 312. 


THE great shooting-match for the championship of 
the world and a contingent purse of $1,000 between Cap- 
tain Bogardus and Fred. Erb, Jr., of St. Joseph, took place 
at Compton Avenue Park, St. Louis, May 1st. The at- 
tendance was fully 1,500 persons. Bogardus won the 
match. : : 








of age, champion 500 yard shot of England, challenges 
any man in the world to shcot forty shots ata 500 yards 
‘target, four feet diameter, with eight-inch bull’s-eye, or 
he will give eight points out of eighty shots for £250 a 
| side and 100 guinea challenge cup. He will give or take 
£50for expenses to any part of the world.” 


The Volunteer Service Gazette urges that the American 
rifle-ieam be invited to Wimbledon to compete with the 
best men that the United Kingdom can produce. This, it 
says, will not necessarily interfere with the arrangements 
nor delay them. The Globe hopes that the National Rifle 
Association will take into consideration the subject 
of an international match, and urges the institution 
of a handsome trophy for the purpose. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE N. STONE, of this city, who is man- 
aging the famous trotting mare Maud S. for ‘William H. 
Vanderbilt, has accepted the proposition of Mr. Hickok, 
of California, to match his horse Sata Claus against the 
filly, five races each, for a stake of $5,000. He stipulates 
that the races shall take place in Lllinois, Ohio, New 
York, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, with a view of hav- 
ing them trotted at Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Hartford 
and Philadelphia. 


JASPER JAMES CARGILL, a student in the California 
College, at Mendocino, mate a heavy wager that he could 
walk and run six hundred miles in six days. He believed 
that the plan usually adopted by pedestrians, that of 
doing their utmost during the first twenty-four hours, 
was a mistake, because it brought about exhaustion at the 
beginning of the journey. His time-table was for an even 
hundred miles a day. He proved a wonderful walker, 
and apparently demonstrated the soundness of his theory. 
On each of the first four days he covered exactly one 
hundred miles, in an average of twenty hours. .On the 
fifth day, however, he fell ill, and w as compelled to stop. 
He intends to repeat the experiment. 


THE league base-ball season opened on Saturday, 
May 1, with all the eight league clubs engaged. The Chi- 
cagos played a close game at Cincinnati, winning in the 
ninth inning by a score of 4to 3. The Chicagos tallied in 
the second and ninth innings; the Cincinnatis in the third 
and eighth. Tue Worcesters and Troys played at Worces- 
ter, and the home team won by a score of 13 to 1, tallying 
in the first, second, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth in- 
nings. The Troys made their run in the first. Buffalo 
played at Cleveland, and won by a score of 7 to 4, tallying 
in the second, third and fourth innings; Cleveland in the 
third, fourth and eighth. Providence administered a 
severe drubbing to Bo-‘ton on the foriner’s grounds, win- 





ning by a score of 8to0. The wiuners scored it the first, 
second. sixti. seventh and ninth innings. In the absence 
«i Brown and Fowrers, Jim O'Rourke caught ror Boston 


Bell’s Life says: “ John Wm. Oakden, nineteen years 3 


The National Association season also opened with a game 
at Albany, between the Albanys and Nationals of Wash- 
ington. Eleven innings were played, resulting in a tie— 
4to 4. 


Epwr Brissy, now matched with Maximilian Mamop 
to wrestle Greco-Roman style, desires to say before the 
contest takes place, that, win or lose, he will be ready to 
wrestle Officer Muldoon for the championship and the 
medal emblematic of the same, and that if Muldoon still 
declines to meet him, he (Bibby) will claim the cham- 
pionship of America at Greco-Roman wrestling and be 
prepared to defend the title against all comers. 


Epwarkp Hanan arrived at Washington, D. C., 

Apri) 30th, and the boats which he took with him from 

Canada were housed at the Analostan Club-house, while 
the champion took up his quarters at Willard’s Hotel, on 
“the avenue.”’ He first dipped sculls in the Potomac the 
nex. day, when he pulled over the upper and lower 
courses, expressing a preference for the lutter. Courtney 
will, it is stated. start for Washington May 10, and the 
race is announced to be rowed May 19. James Riley is the 
first substitute to take the place of either principal who 
may fail to start, and A. R. Soule has offered Warren 
Smith $100 for expenses if he will take his chances as 
fourth man, with an opportunity to row for the big purse 
in case two of the three nained fail to come to time. A 
meeting of the Halifax R. A. was held May 1, to consider 
the offer; but it was not believed that it will be accepted, 
mainly for the reason that the time istoo short to admit 
of Smith gétting into condition. If it is not accepted, 
Wallace Ross will probably be allowed to occupy the 
position of fourth man. The full amount of the prize, 

$6,000, is, we understand, now.in the hands of Wm. Blai- 
kie, referee, who will hand it to the man who is by him- 
self declared the winner. 








DO YOU Bri 70. KNOW 


‘and thrilling description, the most real and truthful 
pen pictures ever published, in 


AND 
CITY CHARACTERS, 


a new book just issued from the prees. The writer 
was for years connected with New York journalism, 
and won a national reputation as the most graphic 
and realistic writer on the press. While prosecuting 
- his labors as a journalist he experienced the incidents 
and witnessed the scenes which he describes, and 
their delineation is conceded on all sides to te the 
equal of Charles Dickens’ descriptions of London life 
in point of realism and merit. You. will find 
“ Glimpses of Gotha:n snd City Characters” the 


MOST ENTERTAINING, 
MOST INSTRUCTIVE 


and the most racy reading ever printed. Accompany- 
ing the descriptions are 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


POPULAR ACTRESSES. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





PRICE, - - #2& Cents. 
RIcHARD K. Fox, Publisher, 
183 William Street, New York. 
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POPULAR MONTHLY DRAWING OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION COMPANY, 


at 
MACAULEY’S THEATRE, 
in the city of Louisville, on 
MONDAY, MAY 31st, 1880, 

These drawings, authorized by act of the Legislature of 
1869, and sustained by all the courts of Kentucky, occur 
regularly on the last day of every month (Sundays and 
Fridays exce — and are supervised by prominent citi- 
zens of the 8 

Bs a short "tee left in which to 

at once or you will be too late. 1, 
, distribu Capitals $30,000, $10,009, $5, 000. 10 of 
$1,000 each ; 1,947 others from 8110 down to $19. 
TICKETS, $2. HALVES, 81. 
For full information address or apply to 
R. M. BOARDMAN. 


Courier Journal Building, } Louisville, Ky.. Or same person 
at 309 Sroadway, 5 + ¥., (late of 163 Broadway). 


urchase tickets. 
prizes ; $112,- 


QUISIANA STATE LOTTERY COMPANY. 


Chartered for twenty-five years 1868. (Confirmed by 
| popular vote and imbedded in the stzte Constitution 
Dec. 2, 1879. 

it never scales or pustprmes 


11th, ISH. 1,857 prizes; total, $110,400; capitals, $3),000, 
$10,000, $5,000, etc. 100,000 tickets, two (#2) doliars-: 





ALL ABOUT NEW YORK, sone 


Its Mysteries, sensations, Strange Phases and Sights ies 
After Dark? If so, you will find the most complete | 


120th Monthly Grand Distribution, New Orleans, Moy | 


halves, one $1) dollar. For full information a ply to M. | 
A. DAUPHIN, New Orleans, La.; or at 319 Broadway, 
New York ; 








MEDICAL. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FAOULTY. 
TARRANT’S 


COMPOUND EXTRACT 
CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 


This compound is superior to any preparatiqn hitherto 
invented, combining in a very highly concentrated state 
the medical properties of the Cubebs and Copaiba. 

One recommendation this a ne ea = enjoys over all 
others is its neat, portable form, put up in pots; the mode 
in which it may be taken is both pleasant and convenient, 
being in the form of a paste, tasteless, and — not im- 
pair the digestion. Price $1. Prepared only by 


TARRANT & COMPANY, 
DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS, 

278 and 280 Greenwich Street, New York. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Dera. Capsulets s are fast superseding _Gubeds or 
Copaiba as a safe and reliable cure for Kidney Com- 
laints, and Diseases of the Urinary Organs. Recent or 
hromic. The word Docuta is on every box. Price per 
box, with full directions, Capsulets (small size) 75 cents 
Capsules (large size) $1.50.. At all Drug Stores. Maile 

on receipt of price by Dunpss Dick & Co., 35 Wooster 

Street, New York. Circulars free. 








ty MISSION on Earth.—A Popular Medical Trea- 

tise. clearly — the hidden causes which sap 

ips and shorten the duration of life, with hints for 

poe ee of the same, showing how overtaxed powers 

tly restored and obstacles to marriage overcome. 

By anil. Sat coat, currency or postage stamps. Address 

-SRCRATARY, Museum of Anatomy, Science and Art, 499 
6th Avenue, New York city. 

—— — 
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OOD Evidence.—When ack men as the Rev. Dr. Ran- 
ein RY, Dr. —— rof. —— hg Be Bortine Col. 
K. WooNi sat hers 








Dr. Jaquas & Co., 180 W? t. —S Ohio. 


GLIMPSES OF —R— — 





roel 
ox feauirgce F Dr. —— jak * hes 
for $1, Haarese TKormen. 0. Box ew on. 
BR geen pe § of the se 
ured without med Hen’ - 
scol tage Ett Coan WR Rene ee 
ALLAN Co , P. O. 1,588, or 83 John street, New York, 


for circular 
Food. — Positively cures Nervous Debil- 


iN’ 
— atw for dire las’ ta Bt to BS 2 Ave, Nee * 


Rano Gas arte Be Pe BS 


























EIDLITINE Seidlitz Powde I - 
SS"Sie b ccamonshe Atel Dies siete here 
— 
ARRY HILL'S Gen Theatre, Bills 
Restaurant attached, and 
Street, and 147, 140 and 151 rosby —5 N.Y. all 
e year . Grand atch 
—— novelt; * nment male. ‘the stage, hi the 
B ng —— the —— the oP a 
ry — night. tire 


Sacred Concert ev * 


y. re 
change and new faces every vor 


ATIONAL GARDEN.—Variety Theatre, 104 and 

Bowery, M. —— 2 Abusing. p Cheapest ll of 
amusement’ a the ci ot perenne ant ry 
ev atinees 
atte * and evening. ‘Adin saian 10 and 15 — — * 


ISMARCK caneeri ave Pearl, cor Peart and Chatham 


Streets. every evening at 7:30, under direc- 
tion of Professor Peterson’ 50 Lady Cashiers in atten- 
dunce. Admission Free. 


XFORD GARDEN, 1092 — * 











uaro. —** 








ening. Sacred Concert Su * 
— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








RXE the ‘Old Salamander”’ Drug House. ars £0, 
Ti, — he 1880,—Messrs. H. H. W 


Rochester, N : Gene —— x: We trust our — will 
reach you in| ptly fillea. demand 
for your Safe Remedier, especiaily the Safe Kidney and 


Liver Cure, is continuous and increasing, and our custom 

ers speak in the highest terms of their value. Several 

cases of cures which have come under our observation 

are complete and most remarkable. Very truly yours, 

Vas Scmaace, Stevenson & Co. 

AGIC | ‘Perfumed Tea ‘Chest, 25 cents ; E cyptian Love 

ig fe tery. ; Magic Ferns, 20¢ ; Vanis @ Pictures, 

15¢.: Fire Bhow Crystals, 15. ;' Oriental Mysteries, 180.: 

Magic ——— 150.; Ha rlequin Puzzle, 20c; Fortune 

Teller, Apry Hours Bazan, 5 Beekman ft. N.Y. 
Catalogue of Books, Novelties, &c., sent free. 


Risk , Rare nd Reading. —GL IMPSES 
OF GOTHAM PAND ITY CHARAUTERS with Illustra 
trations and Large Portraits of well-known actresses, wiil 
be published in a few days. Send 25c. for the Book to the 
PUBLISHER, P. 0. Box 40 New York. 


\ENUINE French Transparent Play ing Cards each 

card contains a rich, rare and spicy scene visible only 
when held to the light. ‘Warranted to suit. Full playing 
deck of 52 cards sent by mail for 50 cents, prepaid. 
Patrick, Box 5257, Boston, Mass. 


T YNCH’S Diamond Store, 925 Broadway, near 21st 
4 S8treet. The largest and duest assortment of Diamond 
Ear-rings, Crosses, Studs, Rings, Pink Pearls, Cats’ Eyes, 
Jewelry, Silverware, &c., at prices 25 per cent. lower 
than any other house. Send for C atalogue. 


HE Teaser, for Ladies amy: By wail, 10. cents. 
The Tickler, merely a song, 2 for 10 cents. | P. Martin, 
Box 547, Baltimore, Md. 


OKER If you want to win at cards, send for the 
Secret Helper. A sure thing. It will beat old 
sports, Address H. 0. Brown, Salem, N. H. 





( PIUM—MORPHINE HABITS CURED 1n 10 to 20 days. 
Ohio No pay till cured. Dr. J. L. Stepnens, Lebanor, 
io 


; $79, A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. ¢ ostly 
outfit free. Address Troe & Co., Augusta, Maine 


$66 A WEEK | in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

free. Address H. _Hattarr 4 Co., Portland, Maine. 

I EAUTIFUL false moustache, any color, 2560. ; five for 
$1. __ SMitH & Co., Brookly, k ». N 3 





; 

5 TO $20 per day at bome. Samples worth $5 free 

| eve ) Address Stixsos & Co. Poriians , Maine 

ir pue TEASER and The Tickler, both for lose. Adare 6, 
Lew. fl, ANDERSON, Bloomitgton, Lud. 


NULL Dress Gloves aud Ties at Marx Mayer's, 100 | witos 
street, New York 
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“PRETTY, VIVACIOUS, AND ALL THAT SORT OF D THING, YOU KNOW, BUT AWFULLY FAMILIAR ON A _ SHORT ACQUAINTANCE, BAI JOVE ”— 
CLARENCE FITZ WILLIAM DE VERE, JUST FROM PICCADILLY, LONDON, YOU KNOW, EXPRESSES HIS OPINION OF AMERICAN GIRLS AF. 
IN A “JOLLY GOOD LARK” ABOUT TOWN.—-Sze Pace 2. 





